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as betwixt “Messrs. Foote and Ward. We 
publish the whole that our readers may 
judge of the controversy, so far as it has 
gone. More may be said on the whole mat- 
ter hereafter. 


¢ Provincial Sreeman 

=k Shall be issued weekly after a sufficient 
mber of Cash Subscribers, at 7s, 6d. eur- 
rency (#1 50) per annum, shall haye been 
obtained. | 


ee | LETTER FROM 8. R. WARD. 
Eprror: REV. SAMUEL R. WARD, Ne D ee ae Le 1 o 
phe ae My Dua¥ Frianp,—You speak of Rev. 
- Epiror: REV. ALEX. McARTHUR. |g. ¢, Foote, the Bibbs and the Refugees’ 
<x-~ | Home Society. You ask me to write about 
2 sete ' | them such facts as influenced my mind in 
| Commitice of Publication, respect to those persons and their organiza- 
Fhomas Jones, Windsor; W. P. Francis, | tion. Allow me to say that. distinct from 
J. M. Jones, Chatham; <A. B. their actions in public. matters, I have no- 
don; J. W. Lindsay, St. Cathe-| thing to say against them. My opposition 


Brown, Hamilton; Th W..Stri to the Refue 


in 


Wirldsor ; 


pposttion to the opiceai acts of Alessrs, Foote 
and Bibb. But against them personally, 
though differing much from them on many 
points, I have nothing to say in this letter. 
I oppose the Refugees’ Home. Society for 
the following rc.gons, to. wit: 
1. There is nogseed of any other Jand- 
buying or land-selling organizations in Ca- 
‘nada, for fugitives or others, than those pro- 
vided by our laws. In the very neighbor- 
hood of Mr. Bibb’s residence, in every town- 
ship of the county of Essex, wherein he 
resides, the Government has lands quite as 
good as (if not better than) that owned by 
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Letters must be addressed, Post-paid, to 
Mary A. Snapp, Windsor, Canada West ; 
Rev. J.B. Surru, and J. Baxer, Travelling 

Agents. | 
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INTRODUCTORY. 
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Ir was my intention not to connect my name 
with the Press ever hereafter. A very se- 
vere and painful experience had induced me | the Refugees’ Home Society, for sale at a 


lower price than the Refugees’ Home Society 
will sell, and the purchaser can obtain them 
with equal (if not greater) facility, and hold 


to this conclusion. But the earnest solicita- 


z 


.. ¢ ss >: hee 
tions of numerous friends, and the consider- 


eee a cs seg ee them by a much better tenure. P. McMul- 
paper, led ine to consent to edit a paper for lin, Esq., M. D., is the land-agent of the Go- 
# one year, without fee or reward, as my hum- | yernment for the county.of Hssex. He lives 
ple share in the promotion of an object, in | within a half-hour’s ride of Mr. Bibb’s office 
which I am unable to invest a single penny. door. I have examined maps of lands for 

; is to be hoped, that after a year shall have sale, in Ins.offiee. .. f have travelled. over 


a j i those lands. There are none better in North 
expired, the friends of the paper . : 
ele e paper, and the | America, T hey are for sale at $2, some of 


them, and others at $1 60 per acre. One 
hundred acres would, therefore, cost $160 
or $200 as the casemight be. One-tenth is 
to be paid down, and the remainder in nine 
equal annual instalments, with interest on 
sums unpaid. Hence you see that with $16 
a fugitive can obtain possession of one. hun- 
dred acres of land, and in ten years, by pay- 
ing $16 per annum, and the interest, at six 
-per cent., and erecting a smail house, clear- 
ing five acrés a year, &., he has the entire 
possession, by patent, of the freehold. 

The Refugees’ Home Society bought at 
two dollar and a half, they therefore sell_at 
that price, though without interest. [Consti- 
tution, Art. 5.| But they, the Refugees, 
have but 25 acres, a very limited farm, and 
20 acres of that will cost them $50, and, 


is 


committee of publication will be able to find 
some person much more competent than 
myself, to discharge the duties I now relue- 
tantly assume. 3 


‘The Provincial Freeman will be devoted 
to the elevation of the Colored People; and 
~ in seeking to effect this object, it will advo- 

cate the cause of Temprrance, in the strictest 

“and most radical aceeptation of that terin. 
artly; because such are the well-known 


He 4 


s ? 
Hag te 
© sentiments of its Editor, and, partly, because 
© there is no such thing as the elevation of any 
4! people without it. For like reasons, the 
/ ¥reeman must be a straightforward, out- 


if 


spoken Anti-Stavery Parzen. — Its voice 
Sy shall ever be heard in- denunciation of the | when paid for, they cannot transfer it in five 


ees’ Home Society cof course, is | thats 


the suciety as such. The Society, according 
to its own printed Constitution, is a fair 
subject for criticism, If not, why is it pub- 
lished to the world? But I do say, that a 
society of such professions, with such consti- 
tutional features, ought not to be expected 
to act any better than,-through its constitu- 
tion, it professes to-act, nor ought the public 
or the society to expect agents of such a 
concern to be any, better than the Society 
employing them. : 
I have thus, as briefly as possible, given 
you my objections to the Refugees’ Home 
Society, and the reasons for-them. I. will 
only trouble you with an additional fact or 
two. 
You see from the published proceedings 


x i eee ee Saahaoatl it heacs 
who discussed the Constitution, at Detroit, 
on the 25th of August last. My personal 
experience in that meeting was of great ser- 
vice to me, in enabling me to form an. esti- 
mate of the Refugees’ Home Society. The 
following facts impressed me: When it was 
objected to the locating of the Fugitives on 
very small pieces of land, as making them 
poor and dependent, a sort of peasantry, the 
answer was, that the money was begged 
partly from poor people in New England, 
who would regard 25 acres as enough for a 
fugitive family. 

When I complained that to cause the 
land to revert to the society if transferred 
under 15 years from the time of being pur- 
chased, would be wnjust, dishonest and 
tyrannical, reducing the fugitive to a sort of 
serf, it was pleaded by Rev. C. C. Foote 
and others, that unless the Society main- 
tained this sort of control over them, they 
| would suffer speculators to get their lands 
away from them. When Leomplained that 
this was equivalent to saying that men who 
had bought 20 acres of Jand were unable to 
take care of themselves—the old pro-slavery 
story of the negroes—they virtually admitted 
it. Expressing my astonishment at such 
doctrines, from the lips of professed aboli- 
tionists, and declaring my belief that none 
other than black men would be so regarded 
and. treated, Rev. C. C. Foote replied that 
were they legislating for white men, they 
would make the rule still more stringent. 
When I expressed my gratification that the 
reversion clause had been omitted, as it had 
in one of the readings of the Constitution. 
Rey. M. Baker, of Detroit, Editor of the 


been proved to be bona fide, actual out an 
out seers. And that these “official 
rogues, when arraigned before diseriminatin 


justice, would be allowed neither to doff the 


that mF the official acts of Me 


dented land-jobbing,” such, an veri deed, ar 
these men! And yet, with ene: of thes 
“ Messrs.” Mr. Ward has fot 
politically, publicly, socia!!s 
even to night-slumbers, {> 
knowledge! “Strange bed fe 
senses than one. [4] Th, 
J Seasb bo ats po dR 
Peete seca tu ow LIIC 
ealled th 
taming much in a little, the other little iz 
much. 


Mre Ward 


Boston gave Daniel Nebster $5 


sentence. 


¢ 


advocate the claims of the Society but for 
that.” 
reads the article. But where did this snug 
little item of news originate? ¢ 
assures us he got it from an old fellow whom 
he calls “ J¢ 2s said.” Rev. Sam. Ringgold 
Ward is a wise man, but he has been led 
into (I fear) a guilty blunder. He ought to 
have known that this old fellow, “J¢ zs saéd,” 
was gendered, conceived, born and bred in 
les. That his ancestors, paternal and ma- 
ternal, were professional slanderers and lars 
from time immemorial. The old rooue once 
said the Refugees’ Society was “got up for 
the emolument of its agents.” I have heard 
him utter things concerning S. R. Ward, 
from Ohio to Massachusetts, which, coming 
to his ears, on the wings of the wind, would 
make them tingle. *The Rev. Mr. Ward will 
do well to absent himself from his lectures 
in all coming time, If he will come to me 
to learn how much the “ begging agent” 
get for his toils, I can assure him that: he 
gets dess than I have helped to pay S. R. 
Ward for his Jabors. Nor did I deem him 


Wesleyan Evangelist, and a Wesleyan Mi- 
nister, and a professed abolitionist, imme- 
diately moved the adoption of that abomi- 
nable clause. When I entreated them to 
make the inability to transfer to apply only 
to the time the land was upaid for, the Trea- 
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surer, Mr. Hallock, opposed it, and said that 
ee : : * 


awa for his j= one vear. he 
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veal for saying, “I won't work if I can’t 
be paid.” [5) 

About one-third of the article under con- 
sideration, is devoted to criticisms of the 
August meeting of the Society; in reference 
to which I will only say, first, that Mr. W. 
declared himself in favor of a Seczety for 
securing to the colof,.people in™—™ 


“official” characters, nor don a “private” one. 
Hence I had supposed (nor have the pro- 
testations of Mr. W. changed m~ onyictions) 
s Foote and 
Bibb were “tyrannical, pro-slavery, abomi- 
nable, dishonest, mean, mousty us, unprece- 


“ years past actec 

aml privately 
e . persona 
= ” in more 
70 other | assist the refugees from American slavery | Have not 
has | oO Obtain=permanvent ho crs 
e attention of the world; ‘one con- | to promote their moral, social, physical, and 


i It first sends out an agent, who is 
said to receive 20 per cent of what he begs.” | family of actual settlers 25 acres of land, five | robbed and “killed all the day lon 


And so every man will suppose that 


Mr. Ward 


d 
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large, but true, mostly. A society was formed 


@ 
@ 
1| articles: 

1. This Society shall be known as the 
Refugees’ Home Society. 

2. The object of this Society shall be to 


’ 


i 
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1 | intellectual elevation. 
5.. There shall be appropriated to each 


ees : 0,000, What | of which they shall receive free of cost, pro- | all their life long, needing but three days’ 
a terrible history is wrapped up in that little | viding they shall, within three years from | care! Let S. R. Ward consume his time 
Does Mr. W, mean to charge | tl 


1¢ time of occupancy, clear and cultivate 


bribery and vevality upon the agent? Why | the same. or the remaining 20 acres they | and hearts as good as his own, but he will 
else has he given the world that piece of in- | shall pay the primary cost, in nine equal an-| not thus convert men to vagaries so wild. 
formation ? (which is masinformation, being | nual payments, free of use, for which they | For if these people do not need nermanent 
untrue.) Why did he insert that, said I, on ofc 
reading it to Mr. Ward’s “ Friend,” “T sup- 
pose,” said he, “to show that you would not 


shall receive deeds. This article may be 
varied to favor the aged, infirm, and widows, 
at the discretion of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

7. All moneys for the sale of lands shall 
be devoted in equal shares to the support 
of schools, and to the purehase of other 
lands, 

I regard this feature of our enterprise as 
of inestimable excellence. Ist. It makes 
the benevolence of our society self-perpe- 
tuating. 2d. It puts the fugitives in the 
way of providing homes for their brothers, 
whom Heaven shall hereafter guide to the 
land of freedom. 8d. It furnishes an effec- 
tual and permanent means of education to 
their children. 

Will Mr, Ward say these people can edu- 
eate their own children? He has said they 
have in no instance needed aid more than 
three days after their arrival!! A statement 
that stands opposed by a long array of ap- 
palling facts, to my personal knowledge. As 
mere specrmens of educational advantages, 
look at these facts :—Tkree months AO, en 
route to Boston, I met in the cars a young 
lady who had just closed a six months’ labor 
of teaching in Canada, and received not half 
enough to pay her board! A friend of mine 
taught a school six months in the west part 
of Canada West, and received less than Awo 
dollars per month. I visited the comm 
during the time, and everywhere she was 
spoken of in the kindest manner; but her 
| patrons had no money. A Missionary in a 


ot 3h 


Mr. W. 
need not be envious if it.came through the | black ocean depths of Slavery, feeble in 
soul of Henry Bibb. A council was called | 
and convened, composed of numbers, not | tion fearfully dwarfed and perverted by a 


and a platform constructed, but not perfected. 
At. the August meeting was adopted our 
present constitution; and here are its leading 


exceptions, ‘Dh 
have Irish wive 
ey, steal 


caped by miraculous Providence from the $e 


Oy 


knowledge, and often with a moral constitu- |; 


system which. confounds and _— confuses 
every principle of Christian cthies; not a 
shilling in their pockets, nor garments that. 
deserve the name,—strangets in a strange 
land. | es a 

And these are the people that “need aid 
at the longest but three days!!!” Was 
there ever a wilder statement than that ? 
injustice and meanness changed 


~ $1 stopped for a visit 
had\120 acres of land 
house40 by 18ft., aud is building | 
ful cottage, 30 by 25. I never saw grea 
evidences of comfort anywhere the 
in that woods home. This is but one- 
dozen, to be found within a mile or tw 


These men laughed at the begging, - 
wish the friends would open their ea 
They also lament their vicinity to the & 
gees Home. BR. 


tespegcs Dace i 
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Your neighbor’s house burns down and | 
you build him another, if he is poor, and 
replenish his wood pile. But here is a people 
o” and 


The New President on Slaver 
“very measure tending o strength 
fraternal feelings of all the members 
in denouncing men possessing heads as w'se | Union, has had my heartfelt appro 
To every theory of society or g 
whether the offspring of feveri 
of morbid enthusiasm, calcul. 
the bonds of law and affecti 
us, I shall interpose a read 
|tanee. I believe that in 
as it exists in different, States 
deracy, is recognized by the Cons 
Tbdlie# that it stands like any 0 
mitted” right, and that the States wher 
exists are entitled to efficient remedc 2 
_| force the constitutional provisions. I 
that the laws of 1850, commonly call 
“Compromise Measures,” are strict 
utional, and to be unhesitatingly 
to effect. I believe ths ig 
thorities of this republic are bound to reg 
the rights of the South in-this respe 
they would view any other legal a1 
tutional right, and that the laws 
them should be respected-and | 
with a reluctance encouraged — 
opinions as to their propriety im 
state of society, but cheerful ,and a 
to the decisions of the tribunal to wh 
exposition belongs. Such have bee 
are, my convictions, and upon them 
act. I fervently hop 
at rest, and that no sect 
or fanatical excitement may again 
the durability of our institutions, ot 
the light of our-prospeniiys: 5 aa ee 
“ But let not thee foundation of our hope — 
rest upon man’s wisdom. It will not be suf: 
ficient that sectional prejudices find no pla 
in the public deliberations. It will not be 
sufficient that the rash counsels of human 
passions are rejected. It must be felt, tha 


aid, then there should be an end of charity. 
And God shall judge between us. 
C. C. Foors.. 

P.S. Should Mr. W. respond to this let- 
ter, it will probably never reach my eye, as. 
L expect soon to go to the Slave States on 
my mission. What say you to that, Rev. 
Samuel R. Ward ? 0.20578, 


REMARKS BY THE EDITOR, 


We deem it proper to append to the above 
communication a few notes, reforenees to 
which will be found in the text. 

1. This grouping of epithets, taking each 
one from its connection, where it stood qua- 
lified by other words, is a rhetorical device 
rarely resorted to by a fair controversialist. 
In this instance it is unjust to Mr. Ward, 
as the reader will sce by turning to his 
letter. 

2. We must protest against this as unjus- 
tifiable. Let the reader turn to Mr. Ward’s 
letter and see if he can find in it anything 
to warrant this charge of Billingsgate. No, 
no. Mr. Ward expresses himself strongly, 
too strongly it may be, but this effort of Mr. 
Foote to beget the sympathy of, the reader 
as an abused man will not succeed except 
with those who may have forgotten how and 
what Mr. Ward wrote. 

3. It strikes us that Mr. Ward’s “hard 
names” were in moderate proportion to his 
“ facts and philosophy,’—-and that- the 
latter were a good deal the hardest of the 
two; but of that let the reader judge for 
himself. 

4, Here again we think Mr. Foote unfair. 
It is only by stretching that Mr. Ward’s 
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are’e colored settlement in Canada affirmed 


| there is no national security but in. th 


zi 


language can be made obnoxious to this sort 
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pete tems and sentiments akin to it, and tending 
towards it. The refugees from the southern 
_ plantations shall be made welconie and 
“pointed to means and measures for such in- 
os: provement and development, as. shall make 
_- them independent, self-sustaining laborers, 
justifying the impartial freedom they here 
enjoy, and contributing by their energy and 
industry, to the weal of their adopted coun- 
try. Thus a reflex influence upon the slavery 
= of ihe. neighboring republic will be exerted, 
~ which can neither be gainsayed nor resisted. 
The religious: influence of this Journal 

*. ghall be free from sectarianism. The broad, 
‘. Catholic principle of the Protestant Faith, 
eo ehall here find an advocacy, ee there is ‘no 
& trae moral and social elevation apart from 
“® the Religion of Jesus. It is not to be con- 
~~ cealed, however, that the Editor is a Con- 
ond: gregationalist, and that as fully and as freely 
<= as he shall deem best, he will give, among 
_. other religious jaformation, intelligence im 
respect to the public proceedings, the pro- 
gress and the prospects ef his own deno= 


} 
~F 


mination. ; . : 
“The news of the day, the state of the 
markets, foreign and domestic intelligence, 


the Freeman. : 
~ As to politics, the Freeman is the organ 
of no party. But, as a free, untrammeled 


has ample land for his family, to be his, and 
theirs, as soon as paid for; in the latter, he 
is confined to. 25 acres, which the R. H. 8. 
may take from him at will, if he dares to 
transfer it.. Art. 9. 

It may: be said, however, that five acres 
are given on certain conditions to Fugitives 
by the R. H.S. ‘This does not alter my 
proposition. For the Government, upon 
conditions quite as favorable, give to actual 
settlers, without distinction of color, 50-acre 
grants, in a fine agricultural district known 
as a part of Huron Tract, near Lake Huron. 
The Refugees’ Home Society give five acres, 
the Government. give fifty. Ihave before 
me a letter from the Government agent, G. 
Jackson, Esq., to this effect. Besides, if you 
examine the August and September Num- 
bers of the Voice, you will see that the Go- 
vernment offerlands for sale to actual settlers, 
at from 3s. to 7s. 6d. the aere, i.e. from 60c. 
to $1 50 per acre. The land is all in Upper 
Canada. In Lower Canada it. goes down to 
20c. the acre. 

You may not agree with me, but my mind 
js, that fugitives who choose to be farmers, 


journal, it will, from time to time, take note 
of what is done in Parliament, and else- 
‘where, and make free comments thereon, 
wielding what of influence it may have, on 
the side of the great principles of British 
nares, as the Editor shall understand 


x 
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Progress, 
them. | . , 
- The present number is issued from Wind- 
sor, Where the determination to start such a 
paper originated. The place of future pub- 
lication will either be London or Toronto, 
as the Committee shall decide. The regular 
weekly issues will commence just so soon 
“as the number of cash. subscribers shall 
justify it. "May it not be hoped, that the 
‘need of a family newspaper, uncommitted to 
any clique, sect_or party—that in a popula- 
tion as large as ours in Canada and from 
among so many real, tried earnest friends, 
as we bave over the length and breadth of 


land in Canada, without the aid of the Soci- 
ety in question. 


2. I object to the Refugees’ Home Society. 


because it misrepresents, through its agent, 
the condition of the blacks in Canada. 


To go into no specifications, the faet. that 


ean find abundant facilities for acquisition of 


ought not to have the power of transferring 
it under fourteen years from the date of his 
deed. 
Being utterly disgusted with so monstrous 
a piese of unprecedented land-jobbing and 
tyranny, I refused, when a committee re- 
ported to that effect, to allow my name to 
appear before the public as one of the officers 
of such a concern, whereupon the name of 
Hon. J. R. Giddings was moved as a substi- 
tute for my own. Rey. C. C. Foote object- 
ed to Mr. G. on the ground that he had to 
beg the money of many persons opposed to 
Mr. Gs course, and such persons would not 
give so readily, if that gentheman were an 
ofticer of the Society. I then saw the whole 
concern to be not only pro-slavery in its 
doctrines concerning the capacity of negroes 
to hold and take care of property, but false 
in its declarations concerning the condition 
of Fugitives, and mean enough to pander 
to the pro-slavery appetites of such men as 
opposed Mr. Giddings on account of his anti- 
slavery course in Congress. ‘lo give aid, 
countenance, or support to such a society,— 
nay, to withhold my solemn and earnest pro- 
test against it, were to be false to my aboli- 
tionism, to my love of truth and to my man- 
hood. 
And now, my dear friend, you are at 
liberty to use this letter, as Lord Carlisle 


homies and education® METS onjects | : 
to our Constitution because we set apart but 
25 acres of land to each family—he would 
have 50. Now [ confess, having never 
owned a solitary foot of “free soil,” I would 
be quite willing to go to the public on this 
issue, ‘Twenty-five acres of land! My most 
sanguine hopes never exceeded those bounds. 
(My per-centage has made my expectations 
modest). But how different does this farm 
appear in the far-reaching eyes ofS: Wa 
Hear him: “A very limited farm, a very 
small piece of land, making the settlers poor 
and dependent (on their acres !) a sort of 
peasantry.” (Peasantry—country people— 
Webster.) And here is the secret: Mr. 
Ward’s farm in this State covered hundreds 
of broad acres,—a good per-ceniage has its 
advantages in some cases. [6| 

Third, Another cardinal objection to our 
Constitution was that it did not allow the 
recipient to alienate his homestead under 
five years from the last pay day. I will go 
to the public on this issue too. Who pro- 
cured this provision? A. missionary in Ca- 
nada, who had been an eye-witness to frieht- 
ful frauds perpetrated upon the unlettered 
Fugitives by the vile eatiffs who would have 
sent 8. BR. Ward back to New York to be 
hung, and returned every fugitive to his 
master, if they could, long ago. They were 


says, “just as publicly, or just as privately 
as you may deem most fit.” 
I am, with sincere regard, 


shall each have its place in the columns of | it sends an agent to the United States to beg 
money to buy lands for them, ts of atself a 
representation that they cannot acquire such 
“money for themselves. While the truth is, 
that so soon as fugitives come here, they can 
get work at fair wages, and so can lay by 
enough to buy land for themselves, NEEDING 
| arp ony, allow me'to repeat, NEEDING 


AID ONLY upon their ¢mmediate arrivat, 
until they can get work, which in no instance 
that I know of is longer. than three days! 


Your obedient servant, 
S. R. Warp. 


— 


The Fugitives in Canada. 


told by those who had lived for years among 
the colored people in Canada, that if we did 
not secure the recipients from these land- 
sharks they would lose their homes long be- 
fore they were paid for. We believed it 
then, and we believe it now. |7| Every- 


where have I proclaimed this feature,—this 


“jnalienable” excellence of our plan; and 


Mr. Eprror,—tThe article in your paper 
of the 6th instant, from Samuel R. Ward, is 
still fresh in your memory. I have catefully 
read the article, and re-read it, without anger 
and without surprise, but not without grief. 
The friends of the colored people have not 


To represent such a people as having to have 
Rey. C. C. Foote beg money to buy lands 
for them, is sheer falsity, in my humble opi- 
nion. And I beg leave te add, that a free 
friendly conversation with the Fugitives, in 
their settlements, and at public meetings, 
durmg the past summer, not only confirms 
me in this opinion, but assures me that it is 
theirs also. I repeat, that immediately on 
their arrival, they are destitute, and most 
grateful are. we for any aid we may have 
from the U. S. or elsewhere, in supplying 
their immediate wants. But we do not 


yet learned to agree; whetlier they ever will 
is problematical. Nor have they learned to 
avoid the use of unlovely epithets, and the 
impugning of motives. If Mr, Ward doubts 
this, let me regale him with a few precious 
specimens of his own preparing : “ Dishonest, 
tyrannical, pro-slavery, abominable, mean, 
sheer falsity, injustice, monstrous, unpardon- 
able, land-jobbing and tyranny.” [1] ‘This 
is the nomenclature selected by a Christian 
gentleman to designate the deeds of a So- 
ciety composed of Christian centlemen and 


want boxes and barrels of old clothes, which 
cost twice as much for transportation as they 
are worth, nor do we need a set of land-job- 
bers to beg money to buy lands for them. 
3. I object to the R. H. S. because of its 


the land, that such a Journal as. this will find 


ae ee 
a living support? 
- Samunn R. Warp. 


Both Sides. 

A letter was written, some time since, by 
Mr. Ward, toa friend in Philadelphia, touch- 
ing the Refugees’ Home Society. That 
letter found. its way into the Pennsylvania 
Freeman, and was copied in other papers in 
‘the United States. Rey. ©. C. Foote, agent 

of the society, replied, in a tone somewhat 
peculiar, though characteristic, and the Editor 
#2 OF the Freeman has commented upon Mr. F's 
“€ Jette, and upon the moerits of the controversy, 


o 
Age 


injustice and tyranny, AND LAND JOBBING, 
under the sacred name of benevolence to- 
wards negroes. 

It first sends forth an agent (who is said 


to receive twenty per cent of what he bees), 
to beg for the poor refugee blacks money to! dent Green would éall “ putrid eth 
ansferring 
d and money | of the R. H. S. and-its agents, when he says, 


both belong to us, and you shall be robbed 


buy land without the power of tr 
it, “and if you transfer it, lan 


of both.” 
alone on this 

« Bad pre-eminence. 
At any rate, no other set of land-jobbers thai 
the Refugees’ Home society, beg for thei 


thus victimize. 


Ehave nothing to say about the honesty | to posterity as 


or the dishonesty of the agents and officers 


The Refugees’ Society stands matters, L have nothing to say against them ; 


capital in the name of the poor whom they 


of | had: supposed “re 
3 j 


their agents, “no better than the Society em- 
ploying them.” Mr. Ward is not a graduate 
of Billingseate. Why then resort to such a 
Cialect? [2] Does he need this kind of evi- 
dence to convince himself of the justness of 
his cause? However successful he may be 
in that. direction, he surely will convince no- 
body else. The friends of the fugitives are 
to be moved by facts and. by philosophy— 
not by denunciation and hard names. [3] 

Mi. Ward falls back upon what Pre- 
jes,” for 
a justification of his assault-on the character 


«that distinct from their actions in public 


my opposition is to the officeal acts of Messrs. 
Féote.and Bibb2” Pardon niy ignorgy<©, 
n| 1 had (I: believe most abolitionist: have) 
r| supposed that it was the official, che public 
acts, of Filmore and slaverv’s other anointed 


chiefs, that were to pas their names down 
«erpat and bloody men.” [ 


proval of the people. And now, because we 


the posts, down with the fence, and turn in 


gather up your epithets, put them in yout 
pipe and smoke them, Mr. Ward, for the 


mination. 


meeting, nor is it needful. 


everywhere has it met with the cordial ap- 
do not throw wide open the gate, pull up 


the harpies to prey upon these people, who 
at. best are but adult children, we are “a set 
of land-jobbing tyrants and robbers.” Please 


smoke thereof will be as potent as their ful- 
IT have not time to enter more 
minutely into the criticisms upon the Detroit 
Suffice it to say 
that Mr. Ward raised all these objections at 


the R. H. Sosiety, that more than half the 
children in that community were without 
schools. [9] * 

8. No person receiving land by gift or 
purchase from the society shall haye power 
to transier the same under 15 years from 
the time of purchase or gift. 

That is five years after they are paid for. 
And are we really sinners above all sinners, 
for making their homesteads sure to their 
possessors for that length of time? Let the 
world judge. 

9, All lands becoming vacated by the re- 
moval or extinction of families, shall revert 
to the executive committee. 

Of our Ex. Committee three are wholesale 
merchants, four or five practical farmers, 
three editors, one ‘lawyer, and one “ gentle- 
man.” Messrs Hallock, Holms and Gomen, 
and the Messrs. Powers (members of the 
Society of Friends) have for years been active 
and leading reformers in Michigan. All dis- 
honest, “ tyrannical, pro-slavery, mean, land- 
jobbing” fellows, says Mr. Ward! 0, mo- 
desty |. where are the charms that sages have 
seen in thy face? 

I would, if more space allowed, transfer 
to this article a long column of most cordial 
commendations of the R. H. Society, now 
lying on my table, from Dr. Willis, Rev. Mr. 
King, Mr. Henning, and missionaries in 
Canada; and from Rey. Messrs. 8. J. May, 
and Geo. Whipple and others of the States. 
All great rogues, of course, for commending 
such a “monstrous species of land-jobbing, 
injustice, and tyranny.” 

Mr. Ward says: “I then saw the whole 
concern to be not only pro-slavery, but mean 
cnough to pander to the pro-slavery appetite 
of such men as oppose Mr. Giddings.” And 
what was the eye-salve that discovered to you 
this “ meanness,” Mr, Ward? -O, that you 
propose to get aid from the enemies of Mr. 
Giddings, to be sure! What ineffable mean- 
‘Bub let us see. S. J. May kindly 
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the Abolitionists.” 


that meeting, and that he was fairly me 
and answered, and his objections routed 
horse, foot and dragoons. 


old and tried friends of the colored peopl 


their substance and unpaid time to thei 


elevation. 


sanction to the present Constitution; % 


the society. 
Soon after the Fugitive Bill took effee 


with crowds of figitive 
families fleszé from the face of the y 


For so. 


yursuer 


game ON, 


jssttetl “1. peal, and many Went with loac 


But this kind of aid did not furnish the 
work. [8| The tide of emigration was u 
checked (and it ever will be so long asslave 


at “organic sinners” had 


' 


continues.) Where shall we f 


And when the 
final vote was taken, “the secretary stood 
alone.” The meeting was attended by the 
ineastern Michigan,—men who have devoted 


And these men gave their united 


leading features of that constitution Fewill 
eive when I shall have detailed the origin of 
the western shores »£Canada were thronged 
slaves, with their 
wriny to find homes and employment 
at, living wages was impossible; and winter 


and suffering’ commenced. Mr. Bibb 


of provision and clothing from Michigan, and 
made distribution with their own hands. 


nd homes and 


Re Resists ie eS 28 
5 oie dame unite | TaCter oF CODG-ee 


t PT as trite, 
the Penn. ALS. Office, am this oa as t Mr. Foote’s talk about education (which is 
*| advised to go to the “ outsiders: hat.) oly an incidental feature of the R. HL. 6.) | 


© | stuff from- 


affirmations of Mr. 
MT a Be 
©) in Canada.” 


‘not opposed to fact. The land in Canada i 


him on many points, I have nothing t 


t, 


land in North America. 
cannot get home 


Ss. 


ees he ee y 

majority are to-day homeless. “That the | fugecs’ Home. On the gaa nee ee @ 

eer oS : “Tey -l the land and talked to the settlers, tvea 
Ss ahs ee vda oveater facilities tor | se 2eR Ba OER 
isp Ee Society ao Oe i the Constitution of the society to several of 
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‘cave me a “ letter of instruction,” in which 
he says, “ L advise you to get all the aid you 
can from men who do not sympathize with 
While in Boston, Mr. 
Garrison was very kind to me (as he is to 
every body) but advised me to “ get all ¥Ou 
can out of the enemies of our cause.” Ad} 


“mean” leaders the A. S,-Cause is blessed 
with! I fear Rev. Mn Ward is a poor judge 
of timber, else be would have excluded such 
his argument. [10] Two other 
Ward shall receive but 
sing notice for lack of space. “There 
Late no better lands in North America than 
This would be true if it were 


like Michigan land, pretty good. “ Against 
lin, personaldy, though differing much from 
0 Say 
. . i S 2 
in this letter,” but of the “ official” So KR, 
Ward, I will say he is not the best judge of 
That the refugees 
s frora Government. on so 
short a notice is attested by the fact that the 


sezuring homes thati does the Government, 
m Pe ine ues 

is proved by the fact that we caweget 1: od 

from Government as cheap as any body, and 


a candid reader would infer a belicf on his 
part that men may be privately honest and 
publicly corrupt... Let the reader turn to his 
letter and see. 

4. We don't sce the noed of all this. If 
it is not. true that Mr. Foote receives 
twenty per eent. of his collections, he 
should thank Mr: Ward for giving him a 
chance to contradict publicly a report 
which, privately circulated, would do him 
an injury. 

6. What Mr. Ward may haye said at the 
August meeting is uuknown to us; but we 
know that what Mr. Foote says here is no 
fair answer te the argument of Mr. W. as 
presented in his letter. ‘The point which 
Mr. W. makes is this: That the facilities 
for obtaining land of the Government ar 
such as to supersede the necessity of any so- 
ciety to aid that object. - This point Mr. F. 
does not megct. What Mr. Ward says about 
the smallness of the farms is said by way of 
comparison with the larger and better offers 
made by the Government. Certainly that 
comparison is not only very natural in the 
circumstances, but one that could not well | 
be avoided. Mr. F. docs not deny the truth 
of the statements which that comparison in- 
volves, and therefore leaves the argument of 
W. ashe found it. 

7, Mr. Foote may be right in supposing 
this arrangement necessary for the protec- 
tion of the fugitives. But it would seem: to 
us thata eolored man who has enterprize 
cnough to buy a farm, cultivate. it and pay 
for it, might be trusted to seil it at his own 
discretion. We don’t wonder that Mr. Ward 
and others should object to an arrangement | 
which seems to imply that colored people, 
having paid for farms, haven't smartness 
enough to judge for themselves when their 
interest would be promoted by selling them. 
8. All this is aside from the question. Mr. 
Ward has not denied that there was great 
suffering in Canada immediately after the: 
passage of the Fugitive Law. 
the present state of things, and afiry 
fugitives, though they may need aaiile help 
at first, can, in three days after Wer arrival, 
got weak at fair wages, and betp themselves 
to the'moans of procuring Jand of the Govern- 
ment. ‘This ‘statemicnt 


Mi. iooté does not 
directly deny, 2d ¢herefore we assume that 
it is sabs 


stiadly true. z 
9, Me Ward said not one word about the 
odnenuonal features of the R. 1.8. Me did 
deny that the fugitive 


bearing the diploma of the anciex 


gave him the rig: 


oy 
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firrps brat 
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s needed aid in 
hools, but only affirmed that 
them all needful 
Tf that is true, 


Te 
éstablishing 
the Government afforded 
facilities for obtaining land. 


1 
he] 
ri 


foe aes 


‘ not at all to the point. If money is Nor 
needed to buy lands, but 1s needed tu esta- 
blish schools, then certainly it ought to be 
raised for the latter purpose directly and 


pastor of ‘@ colored church in this ¢ 
turned some two years since from Eur 


sity of Heidelberg which gave h 
to style himself D. D., and to hold 
head, thongh by the laws of our country 
slave, among. the most honored apologists 

the fugitive slave law, the fear of which 


Ho speaks-afy privilege allowed even to! 


upon God and His overruli 


led from one of our ommibuses on a 
: : Re et at Pere) 

his color. There is nothing in 

logy of the word omnibus which 


the persons riding within i 
mals which are hamessed in 
Practieally, too, the omnibus is 1 
the property of everybody who 
sixpence for a ride. The tired 
may go home init al night. The kite 
maid, returning from market, with her ou 
basket of mutton, may erowd into an 
full stage. . The loafer,* 
emitting the smell of be« 
oozing at every pore wil: 
gin, may take his sea, 7eslye | 
Co “Blecker,’ 


damsel from ‘slag 

shall be sai but Di, Pena 
tleman ofeuueation; a Chri 

‘and sfoderator of the Third Pre 
yey York, may tigt cxereise th 
lee xe 
of society. ‘The blackleg can go. 
to end of Broadway for a sixpanc 
blackface eannot ride the distance o: 
Dr, Adams, a woren 
Piesby tery; 
worthy Mo 
going, arm in at 
chureh, end, findt 
the time short, propose 
‘on arriving at the door o 
A., who receive Ins de; 
humble University of N. 
known beyond the limits of th 
lowed. to-enter, while his worthy 
whose honor bears the wot 
‘of Heidelberg, is exeluded, or, 1 
is summarily driven oat. Whe 
outgrow this mock: gent 


exclusively: 
10. Mr. Ward did not object to obtaining 
money of others than abolitionists, bat to 
the policy which would exclude Mr. Gid- 
dines from the management im order to ob- 
‘ain. tt, - That was the point, and Mr. Foote’s 
auotations from Garrison and others about 
eetiing jnoney from “outsiders” are not per- 
tinent. 
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extract of a | 
lored woman in Ca 
city. 

“JT spent th 
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them, and. quite a ¢ ES 
private house, end the astonishing 
there brought to light, 


n- 
ry { Ag 
aud talk in vain. 


that we give to each family: five acres. 
Against these two facts, Mr. Ward will write 


“merchant 
| troit. 


We add in this connection the following 
otter from a trustworthy. co- 
da te-a fiivad in this 


e new vear ivsight of the Re- 


company assembled at a 
fact was | 
that ithad been read 
to them as it is not printed by the honest 
s, priests, and gentlemen,” of De- 


wickedness — WV. ¥. fi 


-Mixp Waar You Say 
to-avoid saying everything 
But it is especially so befor 
here parents, as well a3 ot 
fault. Children have as 
persons, and they.are. 
to what-is said b 
hear they are very apt, 
they have no. discretion 
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Relations sf Canada to American 
Peso vn) IAVERY.- 
ed anti-slavery labor in Canada? 
‘es; and to us 
ail .as way to parish church.” 


it is, because this Province and its 
nt relations to 


dly. 
Province, 


y 


_ the ever memorable Somerset decision, the 
slave of another country became a freeman 
by touching our soil—place us in relations 


of antagonism to slavery. This was early 
n_and felt by the slave, and_as early sce 


- ence with the British Governmen t, for the 
recovery of slaves who had escaped into 
- Ganada. The reply of President Adams, 
to this | esolution was, that his Excellency 
had, of his own accord, commenced such a 
ae correspon nee some ten or fifteen days be- 
fore. [See Jay’s View.] From that time 
to 1842, the number of slaves escaping to 
‘Canada constantly and rapidly increased. 
Then, when a treaty was made between the 
two Governments, called the Ashburton 
: "reaty, t was most earnestly sought, on the 
t of the United States’ Government, first 
ce fo have an article inserted which should au- 
: - thorize slave-catching in Canada; and, se- 
 eondly, so to interpret the tenth article of 
that treaty so as to make it a slave-catching 
article; but the Court of St. James promptly 
 yefused, in 1825, to allow the American 
___ slaveholder to use Canada as a park to chase 
Sees human game in. So they decided the tenth 
article of the Ashburton Treaty not to in- 
clude slaves among “fugitives from justice,” 


use a horse or a boat to convey them on 
their way Canada-wards, or though they 
should strike a Llow to pyevent some slave- 
ocrat’s impeding their progress. Canada, 
therefore, fiom her connection with the 
_ British Crown, is legally and constitutionally 
fn an attitude of antagonism to American 
slavery. She offers and secures to the Ame- 
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nor slaves as “ felons,” though they should | 


ore, they most industriously spread and 

muleate their sentiments, and seck to 
make them preyalent and controlling, even 
to the violation of Her Majesty’s laws. We 
could give abundant il trations of this. 
5. It remains to be said, that the pre’ 


dice against negroes, so prevalent in various 


parts of the Province, as maintained by 
many persons of all nations, including, of 
course, native Canadians, is one of the 
strongest pro-slavery influences that disgraces 
and degrades our fair country; it does more 
to place us side by side with American 
oppressors than any other thing. Every 
body knows that it is the North and not the 
South that supplies the power of public 
opinion, of the pulpit, the press, commerce, 
manufactures, literature, religion, politics, 
everything that keeps slavery alive. Now 
the sentiment—the controlling sentiment of 
the the people of the North, that renders 
them the volunteer body-guard of slavery, 
is their negro-hate.. The maintenance of 
a like negro-hate here, of course, encourages 
the same feeling there, and aids it in doing 
its very worst work. Every Canadian negro- 
hater isa vol unteer British slaveocrat.. Every 


° 


s -is~a-strengthener ofthe slave’ sys- 


| tem, and we repeat, that there should be 
| such, is one of the worst facts—the foulest 
disgrace—the deepest degradation—in all 


our history. 

So long as. these facts exist, we shall want 
anti-slavery labors, organizations, agitation, 
and newspapers in Canada. Our humble 
life shall be devoted to the counteracting of 
the pro-slaveryism of our adopted country. 
It is for this reason that we leave our own 
hearthstone, and expose ourselves to so many 
disagreeables, as a lecturing agent of the 
Canadian Anti-Slavery Society. Hence it 
is we consent, without pay, to scribble for 
the Provincial Freeman. And we do be- 
heve that the education and improvement of 
our own people will lay this enmity to 
liberty and humanity,—this friendship for 
despotism—low, in a death and burial that 
shall know no resurrection, and that at no 
very distant day, At any 1ate we shall 
labor on in hope. 

Let the pro-slaveryism of Canada be over- 
come, and let the anti-slavery influence of 
our laws, constitution, and position be fully 
and freely exerted, and there is no portion 
of the British Empire whose influence 
against slavery would be so healthful and so 
potent as that of Canada.—* A consumma- 
tion most devoutly to be wished for.” 


Apology. 
This number of the Freeman is published 
under very unfavorable circumstances. Mr. 


Ward is either travelling, or at his residence, 


more than 350 miles from Windsor, where 
this number is printed; and, as Mr. W. is 
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much is done to promote colonization by 
the disparagement of the black man, and by 
a denial of his rights, those very nights which 
they, in their vaunting Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, call the inalienable rights of all 


|men. But colonizationists always deprecate 


the removal of black men to Canada, or 
elsewhere under the British Government, or 
anywhere to a really free country. 

The colonizationists of the United States 
have unquestionably the control of the 
United States Government; how happens it 
that they have not recognized the independ- 
ence of Liberia? “Why have they never re- 
cognized the independence of any black 
government in any part of the world? Thé 
treatment of colonizationists towards black 
citizens of the United States, towards Libe- 
ria, and towards other black governments, 
is a true key to real colonizationism. We 
shall have more to say of this matter by 
and by, > 


The Statfierd Hlouse Address. 
The noble letter of Her Grace the Duchess 
of Sutherland, has excited a good deal of 


ill feeling among the slavocrats of the U. 8. 
: ea. 
An article has been.published in answer to 


it, said to have been written by Mrs. “ Cap- 
tain Tyler.” In ita great many hard, harsh 
things are said, by way of retaliation. Free 
reference is made to the poor of London, 
and to certain poor people about the estates 
of some of our noblemen; but the indiseri- 
minate sale of parents and children—the 
heartless separation of a tender babe from a 
heartbroken mother—the brisk trade driven 
in their own mulatto children, which Mrs. 
T. and every other Southern woman, knows 
to be matters of every-day occurrence, do 
not evactly find their parallels in England. 
And, indeed, when we were inconsistent and 
wicked enough to hold slaves in the West 
Indies, we had no Fugitive Law for their 
re-delivery, when they once ran away; and, 
if we recollect aright, the Somerset decision 
was made in reference to slaves from our 
own Islands, as well as from foreign coun- 
tries. Much is said about Britain having 
entailed slavery on the United States. We 
shall examine this point at leneth some day, 
but let it be remembered that when our 
neighbors became independent, they adopted 
slavery of choice. 


eee 


Serious Charges. 


On the 4th inst. a murder was committed 
in Windsor, under circumstances of a most 
ageravating character... The murderer and 
the murdered were both young men, under 
age; the first, a youth of violent temper, 
the other, wherever known, respected for his 
upright deportment. The commission of 
such an act, in a quiet village, naturally 
enough, sent a thrill of horror through the 
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nine o'clock, after the business of the meet- 
ing was over, really, but before it was known 
to the body that a quarrel had occurred. 
The charge against the people of Windsor 
of having incited disturbance in a meeting 
at Chatham, is as baseless as that of having 
caused the murder. But it is thought ne- 
cessary to assert that riotous conduct, mur- 
ders, &c., Have been the prelude to the Pro- 
vincial 'reeman, arranged purposely by those 
connected with it. 

The determination to have a paper was 
published to the world, not kept a secret; 
indeed there was no one to fear,—a paper 
should be got up, said “ everybody that was 
anybody,” hence the Freeman. Itis painful 
to have to recurd deeds of violence—it is 
also a task to have to allude to the Voice, 
but when a charge of murder is made against 
the originators of any public enterprize, the 
facts must be given, and, if the charge is 
untrue, the innocent should be acquitted. 


The London Convention. 
See the call in another column. The 
need of such a meeting, now, is manifest. 
Our popWationsis large, aad Increasing. 
Our means and facilities for improvement, 
are ample. There never was a time, when 
we had so many ready to aid us, in any 
well directed effort, for our elevation—so 
many looking anxiously to see whether our 
improvement in wealth, mind and morals, 
will keep pace with the progress of other 
classes of British American society, or not. 
Incertain respects, the Trish, the Scotch, the 
Tinghsh, the Canadians, and the Yankees, 
in this good Province are séparate and dis- 


tinct classes, so in certain respects are the |, 


black people. And what is more, we who 
born in the United States, or in Canada, 
are in many. points very different from the 
descendants of Africa, ia other parts of the 
empire. Peculiar duties rest upon us, there- 


fore, as a class. Though not poorer, less 


noral, or less intelligent than other poor | 


people, still, we are very far from: what we 
This is 
reason enough, why we should make im- 


should be, and: what we can be. 
mediate efforts to. raise ourselves above our 
The blacks of the West 
Indies, now amone the wealthiest, most 


present position. 


learned and most influential of Her Majesty's 
colonial subjects, were, a century ago, as 
Sla- 
very did to them, just. what it has done for 
us. 


poor and as illiterate as we are now. 


The difference between their present 
and their past condition, is the result of their 
own efforts, under God. What they are 
we must be. We must become such by 
our own efforis, as did they. We-cannot 
begin too soon. 

There are two other considerations which 
are not to be concealed. One is, tliat there 


are prejudi Seg eXisting x 
o 2 aby J atenl a emacs 
Syccts, against us. Many 


the minds of many_| 


: A Visit. : 

On the 2Ist of the present month, Messrs. 
Mead, Kitchel, Hallock, and Baker, of De- 
troit, U. S., a committee of the Refugees’ 
Home Society, called a meeting of those 
favorable to, and those against the R.H. 
scheme and Socicty, in the New School 
House in Windsor. ‘The proceedings on the 
part of the Committee were peculiar, but 
there was no mistaking public opinion on 
the R. H. S. and begging in-gencral—the 
same old-fashioned contempt for the scheme 
pervaded that large assembly, as had cha- 
racterized previous meetings, Had the 
openly expressed desire to vote been com- 
plied with, the scheme would have been 
voted down; but no entreaties could induce 
the Committee to consent to such a proposi- 
tion. A report of that meeting, with the 
et celeras, may appear in a future number 
of this paper. 


From tae Sourn.—Two men, two wo- 
men, and six children, from Kentucky, ar- 
rived safely at this point on the 22nd and 
23rd, and they report others on the road. 
| They express great satisfaction at the result 
of their first successful effort to flee from 
bondage. Measures are being taken by re- 
latives and friends to get steady employment 
for the females,—the men go to Chatham, 


Wacus.—The price paid. laborers here- 
abouts is, for Railroad hands, per day, 87cts. 
3s. 94d.); Timberers, per month, from 
$10 to $12 (£2 10s. to £3.) Prices are 
higher at Chatham and vicinity. 


When the writer of the leading editorial 
in the Voice of eb, 22 shall be in the mood 
of it, we should hike to go into facts histori- 
eal, proving to whom such epithets as “ un- 
principled calunmniator,” “ syren,” &e., leoiti- 
mately belong. There is an adage about 
folks in glass houses, &e. And more. than 
sor. We have placed the editorial in ques- 
tion in our columns that the public may 
judge of it as a specimen of the leaders of a 
Journal edited by Messrs. Bibb and Holly. 


Rival-to Ben- 


Rival to. such a paper, Kh? 
nett’s Herald as soon! 
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Provincia Emigrant AGENT. 


Mr. CrapusAm.aoved the following 
| series of Resolutions, of whieh he had given 
| notice, on the subject of Emigration.and the 
appointinent ofa Provincial Mimigrant Agent, 
to residein the Umted Kingdom. 

1. That in order to realize all the benefits 
contemplated in the establishment of a line 
of Steam Ships, by public bounty, between 
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the furtherance of the great Public Works) 
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one person has seea stones thrown in Wind- | 


i of the 


he thought proper. The whole: matter was 


easion he felt himself called upon to get up 
and refute the statements that he heard made. 
‘The present, was, perhaps, an unpropitious 
time to bring up the ‘subject of emigration 


when there was such a strong tide flowing 


to Australia, but the people of England were 
beginning to find: that it was nof all gold 
that glitters, and it was discovered that the 
wages of mechanics in Australia bore no pro- 
portion to the prices of food, and tuat many 
persons there would be glad to return, and 
matters there were altogether so discourag- 
ing that he thought the people of Canada 
might enter very fairly into competition with 
Australia and with the United States. He 
did not mean to enter upon the subject of 
actual settlement, but, nevertheless, he thought 
this would be a good time to do even that, 
now that the crown lands department were 
disposing of their lands on such liberal terms. 
In former times the price of crown lands 
was so high as to deter people from purchas- 
ing. One of the principal advantages of the 
St. Lawrence route is, thatit is so much 
shorter than any other. Not only is Cana- 
da so infinitely nearer to Europe than Aus- 
tralia, but the route by the St. Lawrence is 
418 miles shorter than that by New York, 
and also that by the former route the means 
of conveyance is much better than through 
the United States. Another advantage to 
be obtained by the settler in this country 1s, 
that there ig a much, larger share of civil and. 
religious liberty than in any other part’ of 
the world. All of these things would have 
great weight with the British publie. The 
people of England were a reilecting people, 
and when they found that they could get a 
farm of 100 acres in this country for 100s. 
with a very light taxation and a large de- 
gree of civil and religious liberty, they would 
find it more to their advantage to come here 
than to go to Australia in spite of the gold 
to be found there, or to the United States, 
whiere the price of land was much higher and 
the means of communication not so good. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Drow. 

The Hon. M. Campron had supposed that 
there would have been a good deal of de- 
bate on these resolutions, which embraced a 
subject of the very greatest importance.-— 
There had, however, been so many disap- 
pointments experiencsd through the agents 
that had been sent, that the Government 
would not feel justified in again taking the 
responsibility upon themselves unless: with 
the general feeling of the House, and on this 
subject, therefore, he wished to see a general 
expression of opinion. The Government had 
taken the first step to promote emigration, 
by establishing a lie of ocean steamers, aad 
they had also, by means of the department 
with which he was connected, taken mea- 
sures to procure the very best information 
for the guidancé of intending settlers. 

The Speaker was about to put the reso 
lution, when,— 

Mr. Brown asked if the Government in- 
tended to allow this motion to pass? Were 
they to vote for a proposition involving a 
larve public expenditure, without any assent 
on the part of the Executive, or any estimate 
expense? Surely the Government 
could not intend to allow these resolutions to 
pass in their present shape ? 

tlon. Mr. Hrixxs.—Of course the Govern- 
ment could not allow the’ resolutions to pass, 
but they could not prevent any private mem- 
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“Silence does not expose and comm 
specch does; but it is seldom that 
not betray its own hidden meanit 


import. 4 
Lose not the glory of the sun by: 
seeking to count the spots upon it. _ 2 
The Jess a man reads the more easily yg 
ean read him. Blockheads are impulsj 
and can no more hide their feelings thay 
can their teeth. Fon. = 
A sage has remarked that a man at 


to the highest position in the shortest. 
by early rising. ae a eae 
Effects of Drinking—He who takes too 
many glasses will himself become a tumbler, 
The hand that can make a_pie is a con- 
tinual feast to the husband that marries it, 
Between life and death there is frequently 
but the thinnessofa shoe = : zs ; 3 
The heart of a flirt settles no more tena-— 
ciously on a gentleman's atfiection than a but-_ 
ton does on one of his shirts, for, in. fact, it 
is no sooner on than it is off again. — ei 
Modesty is a*handsome dish cover, that — 
makes us fancy there must be something 
very good underneath it. gs 
'There’s a secret drawer in every heart as 
there is in every desk if we only knew how | 
to touch the spring of it. a me 
One drop of sense is worth a whole r 
of words ae ae ——— a a 
Keep your countenance open, and yc 
thoughts shut. Poe x 
Fish for no. compilments for they are 
caught generally in shallow water, 
Never open your mind till you know what 
there’s in it, ss 
Compliments are the sugar and sweet 
stuff which ornament the head of a cake tu 
society. perista' ys | 
A wrinkle is the line by which Time gene- 
rally travels. . 


She who is too easily pleased with herself 
rarely succeeds in pleasing others. 


The man who anticipates too much inthe 
future, loses in the present: he looks before 
him and has his: pockets picked. 


Rio Jangrro—The ship Grey Eagle 
Capt. Whipple, from Rio Janerio, arrived a: 
Philadelphia, 3d inst., with a cargo of 100U 
bags coffee. . A despatch says— oS ae 

-“ Capt. Whipple reports the country as ba 
tranquil, though efforts were still making, 
in eonjunction with the American and Bri- 
tish men-of-war, for the suppression of the 
slave trade. 

A slayer hal run into Mozambique chan- 
nel with a full cargo of slaves, which were ' 
quickly disposed of at enormous prices, The 
captain of the vessel succeeded in making 
“his eseape, but the vessel and crew were cap- 
tured by a Brazilian cutter, and the crew 
thrown into prison. 


ce 
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Prerretuat Morroy—A_ Paris letter of 
the 20th Jan. mentions, that the neeessary 
papers for taking out a patent for an inyen- 
tion said to realize ‘perpetual motion,’ was ..” 
to come by the next steamer to Washinzton. 

A locomotive, one-fifth the size~ of railroad 
engines, has, says the inventor, been working 
continually sinee June. 
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man named Robinson, was bernt to death 


and immunities of a British subject. 


this Province in more forms than one. 


ere and there, the Province over. 


And when he has stood his seven 
years’ probation, and taken the oath of alle- 
giance, Canada secures to him, at home and 
: abroad, in law and in equity, all the rights 


~ But there is another view of our relations 
to this subject,—it is painful to admit it,— 
itis a deep disgrace to us; it is true, but 
disgraceful as it is, it is useless to conceal it, 
—friendliness to slavery is to be found in 


1. There are some parties here who prac- 
slave-driving in the South. They love 
-as they love the gain they derived 
om. wielding the whip over its victims. A 
inkling of such customers is to be found 


2. There are others, too, who have mar-. 


him to give the 
attention to the paper that he would were 
his pecuniary interests connected with it. 
After getting his consent-to write for the 
Freeman, one or two circumstances rendered 
it necessary to get out this number at an 
early day; this has rendered it imperative 
upon the Committee of Publication to 
hasten matters more than shall be the case 
hereafter. : 


Union. 

We have frequently heard it said that no 
people are so much given to party divisions, 
dissensions and disunions as the colored peo- 
ple. But we question the correctness of this 
very prevalent opinion. The Irish are 
divided into Orangemen and Catholics; the 
Scotch into Highlanders and Lowlanders; 
the English into as many divisions as there 


nature of the occurrence—the very slight 
point in dispute, so far as known, and the 
exemplary character of Wm. Burton, the 
victim, combined to produce such a result. 
Most heartily is the taking of life by vio- 
lent means to be deprecated, and justly is 
the murderer degraded in public estimation, 
but there is a crime of more aggravated cha- 
racter, Which is frequently perpetrated with 
impunity—there is a class of persons whose 
assaults are more to be avoided than those 
of the murderer: the crime of seeking to 
live by a studied, deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion of others, is as much greater in its re- 
sults, than the taking of anothers life 
(however much we may be horrified at such 
an occurrence), as the reputation of arational 
being is greater than that of a helpless idiot, 
—and those who, in the public character of 
guides to a heretofore degraded people, so 


there are, who indulge the most absurd ideas | 


concerning the capacity of negroes. Some | 


who ought to know better, are constantly | 
asserting that in America, the negro, is so 

different from, i. e. so inferior to, the negro | 
of Africa, that efforts for the improvement 

of the American negro, are useless. 

The other fact is, that many of the rights | 
that belong to us in common with other | 
British subjects, are denied us, by some of | 
the more prejudiced classes. There are | 
hotel keepers, andsteam boat owners of this 
class, aid too many who are British born 
who uphold them in defying the law touch- 
ing our rights. 

We will add a third fact, and that is the 


worst of all. Too many of our own people | 


either in ill manners, coarse habits, or low | 

ae 
cringing to the negro-haters, do too much to | 
give oceasion to the enemy. 


d heiresses to slave estates. Having re- 
their wives and slaves by the same 
act of matrimony, they are strongly tempted 


are counties in England almost. 
of these dislikes and is divided against all 


Then each 


far misapprehend the responsibilities of their 
position as to willingly commit a species of 


Now, to refute the disparaging remarks, | 
of our enemies, to overthrow their prejudices, | 


PSs 


of British freodouir 
1¢ enslaved, as well as to ? 


veholde 


more. 


_ pro-slay 


_ here 


=) 


to regard slavery to be as sacred as marriage 


were once slaveholders in the 
“Hse clorious people of Great 
determine 9 have the great prin- 
hed practieally 


jaws of the wicked, and delivered the 
out of their teeth.” But these ex- 
eli ars were never convinced of the sin 
f slave holding—or, if convinced of il, they 
sv were converted from it, Hence they 
init now, what tuey were in practice 
ré the Act of °32.° The influence of 
se parties is as deeply and wickedly pro- 
avery as that of the viles$ slayeocrats of | 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia or Balti- 


4, Asa born Yankee, we are ashamed of 
a #, but it is true that too many of the natives 
of the United States have brought their 
yism with them, from the other 
side. Like the refigee slaves, they come 
e an improvement of their con- 
ion, and like them, too, they enjoy the 
protecting care of this good British realm; 
but they turn scornfully upon the black 
man, | d do what in them lies to rob him 
of th ights to whieh the latter is as fully 
entitled as themselves. From sympathy 
with their native country, and from their 
1 negro-hate, they maintain a constant 
gro ing pro-slavery influence wherever 
ey are settled.” T here are but very few 
exceptions to this rule, for it is a rule; and 
ost safely may it’ be said, that while the 
Yar kees are far from being the only negro- 
ters, oF pro-slavery parties, whose princi- 
grace our country, it’ is nevertheless 
true that the mass of them are the most de- 
cide slaveocrats in the land; and what is siderable favor, Such do not know how | “midnight,” but at about a quarter past 


the rest. Come to religious denominations, 
and any town in the British Empire will 
furnish abundant proof that the black people 
are very far from either enjoying or sulfer- 
nga monopoly of disunionism. The truth 
is, that in this respect, the colored people 
ave precisely like any other people, especially 
are they like any other ignorant people; and 
the more we see of other people, the more 
deeply are we impressed, not only with the 
| oneness, but with the Zkeness of the human 
family, in this, as in all other respects. 

Some fear that the differences of opinion 
existing among our people, in respect to cer- 
tain public mations, will prove disastrous. 
We -have-no such feats. It would be no 
mark of manliness in us, to think according 
to the dictum of every man assuming to be 
a leader among us, or who should please to 
lord it over us. We freely confess that we 
desire no union at the expense of free inde- 
pendent thinking and action. Wer ask no 
one blindly to follow, or agree with us, upon 
the pain of being denounced as a disunionist; 
and He who made nus knows, that we will 
follow no demagogue, black or white, in 
doctrine or practice, into that which our 
judgment and conscience disapprove, for 
fear of incurring the blame of any who 
esteem union as of all things most valuable. 
Union is desirable—very desirable,-—worthy 
‘of forbearance, forgiveness, self-denial, cha- 
rity, foritsobtainment; but union purchased 
at the expense of moral principle, is pur- 
chased at too. Gear a rate... It is better to 
stand alons, upotprineiple, than to go with 
any multitude, eompromisin @ prinei ple. 


_ 


Colonization. 
This scheme of our Yankee enemies js 
‘gathering strength in most of the States, 
Some Canadians look upon it with con- 
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moral honucide so fatal te the peace of a 
community, are more to be dreaded than 
the murderer. 


The Voice of March 8th, in a leader un- 
der the caption “ A Deed of Blood,” charges 
those in Windsor who have interested them- 
selves in the Provincial Freeman, with hay- 
ing provoked the murder in question, by 
holding illegal and uproarious meetings, and 
thus encouraging violence; and that the one 
held on the 4th was of like character. 


The facts of the case are these: The meet- 
ings held here for the last “six months,” 
have been legal meetings,—that point was 
settled by consulting with barristers of ac- 
knowledged respectability in their profession, 
before having beld them. 

The meetings held by the people, and 
from which the Editors of the Voice absent: 


édthemselves, were peaceable, orderly as- 


semblies—they first and only set the example 
of confusion in the meetings. The meeting 
at which the murder was committed, was 
one of the Debating Society, at the forma- 
tion of which the Junior Editor assisted. 
James Tyner, the murderer, had nothing to 
do with the society,—he was merely & spec- 
tator, whom Burton, who acted as sexton for 
the evening, requested to be quiet when 
talking, as did several others. He became 
offended at Burton, only,—insulted him,— 
invited him out, and deprived him of life in 
a few minutes. Their movements, within 
doors, were so quiet, that but one or two 
persons knew that. words had passed, and 
when they, and those near them, went out, 
the impression in the house was, that they 
were indifferent to the proceedings, as the 
debating had ceased, and arrangements were 
being made for the next meeting. These 
are the facts relating to the murder—a hor- 
rid deed truly! though not committed at 


Fs 
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to contend for our rights, and in some in- | 
stances to appeal to the law, for the recovery 
of our rights, all’ of these are the. works for 
our We do it. We 
must meet, deliberate, discuss, resolve. We 


own hands. must 
must adopt measures for our improvement; 
we must show what we are, and what we 
are capable of. ‘The London Convention, 
must be one of a series of measures for the 
accomplishment of these great purposes. 
There, let all who have any interest in our 
welfare, show it by their appearance at that 
gathering. 

Some, regard the season as unfavorable, 
because of the state of the roads. May, or 
June, would be better, some think. But by 
that time, many will be away, at work on 
the lakes, and the farmers can ill afford to 
leave home. evides, if the deputation to 
England, should go this year, the time of 
sailing will be about the middle of April, 
Other reasons, for an early convention could 
be given but the above, doubtless, are suffi- 


cient. Come to the convention: Yea come. 


We hear the rumour that Fred. Doug- 
Jass, Hisq., intends to make Canada his future 
home. Most heartily do we wish Madam 
Rumour would tell the truth in this instance. 
‘Tt is a mistaken idea, that learned and in- 
fluential blackmen are not wanted here; 


it is.also a mistakeq suppose that we can do 
nothing for the slave tthis country, o7, in- 
deed, that we can do less ‘bere, than in the 
United States... The improvement and 
development of a people once cuslaved, 


under a free government, is a work intior 


to none to be performed anywhere; both of to cross with th 


account of its own intrinsic value, and be- 
cause of its influence upon the cause in the) 
States. We say to our brother Douglass, 
come over and helpus! A dozen tongues so 
eloquent, a dozen pens so gifted as yours, 
were not .too many in this most promising 
—ioat inviting field. a, 
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recently authorzed by Law in this Provinee, 


emigration ef the labouring classes should be | 
| encouraged and promoted. 


2. That as the great natural resources of 
Canada, and its advantages as a future home 
for millions of the human race are imper- 
feetly known. and appreeiated, and that the 
route by the River St. Lawrence is the short- 
est by the River, 
proportionably the most enconormiecal and 
speedy for communicating with the interior 
of this Continent, whether to Canada or the 
Western territory of the United States, it is 
highly desirable that efficient means should 
be adopted, in order that the prevailing ig- 
norance on these subjects may be dispelled, 

3. That inasmuch as it is found by expe- 
rience that through the influence of paid lec- 
tures and other agencies in England and 
elsewhere, employed by the proprietors of 
energetic lines of passenger Ships of a supe- 
rior class from the Ports of the United King- 


| dom, but especially from Liverpool to New 


York and Boston, the tide of immigration 
and the carrying trade to and through this 
country, has been greatly diverted into other 
channels to the prejudice of the shipping of 
the Empire, and to our financial commereial 
and agricultural interests ;—an Agent quali- 
fied by general information and experienced 
to counteract and modify these injurious con- 
sequences, ought to be commissioned by the 
Province, to make known and advocate the 
advantages that nature has bestowed on this 
country, and of our enjoyment in its Govern- 
ment, of the greatest amount of Civil and 
Religious liberty and exemption of taxes, of 
any people in the world. 

4, That the services of the aforesaid Agent 
shall be devoted exclusively to the object for 
which he is commissioned, and that the 
charge upon the revenue of this country asa 
salary, should not exceed pounds 
currency, per annum; that the charges of 
iis transport in first class carriage by Rail- 
way, Coach or Vessels, and all Bills for print- 
ing, whether for the diffusion of information 
in Newspaper, or by placard and for the hire 
of lecturezrooms, shall be defrayed by the 
Province. 

5. That one of the duties of the aforesaid 
Agent shall be to diffuse general information 
through the press, to address tne public ver- 
bally or by lecture, in all which cases he 
shail tratismit copies or newspapers, reports 
and notices of the same, for the information 
of the Government and the country. 


Mr. Cuapnam said that hedid not movethe 
resolutions with the view of encroaching on 
the prerogative of the Government, but rather 
with a view of strengthening their hands and 
aiding them in the endeavour to establish 
steam communication between this country 
and Great Britain, and the thought that ail 
the credit of the idea was due to the Govern- 
ment. It was, he continued’ a well known 
fact, that this country had suffered very much 
from the efforts made on the other side of 
the Atlantic by parties interested in othey 
lines of passenger vessels, to induce emigrants 
hem instead of taking the route 
bye St. Lawrence. When in England a 
snort time ago, he had heard lectures deliver- 
ed by perstwg_in the employ of Liverpool} 
merchants and yj sowners, Who were so un- 
umes as. to ON§ rage the route by the 

. Lawrence and. alst\to disparage the 


idea of settling in Canada, 


Lakes and Canals, and | 


-solent light. 


under the consideration of the Government, 
as had been explained by the President of 
the Council, wnder whose charge it more 
particularly was. 

Mr. Cravuam said that he had no desire 
to press his resolutions’ upon the TIouse 
more particularly as the Government had 
the matter under consideration. All that he: 
wanted, knowing as he did-from personal ex- 
perience, the importance of the subject was, 
to bring it prominently before the House. 
He was perfectly willing to withdraw his 
motion. ; 

Mr. Muawey said that every member of 
the House must be glad to hear what had 
fallen from the President of the Council, as 
to the steps that the Government had taken 
in reference to the subject of emigration, 
The subject embraced in the resolution be- 
fore the House was of the greatest. Impor- 
tanee. 

Hon. Joun Youne said that a great deal 
of ignorance prevailed in England about 
Canada; but still more in Europe. He 
thought that next year would show the prin- 
ciple portion of emigration would come by 
the St. Lawrence. He thought the agents 
of the Steamship Company would be found 
of the greatest use in promoting emigration 
to this country. He could not, however, sup- 
port. the resolutions because they were not 
sufficiently definite. 

The resolutions were then: postponed. 


Odds and Ends, 


Some people are never content with their 
lot. Clouds and darkness are over their 
heads, “To them every incident is an acci- 
dent, and every accident a calamity. 


Cleobulus being asked, why he sought 
not to be advanced to honor and perferment, 
made the reply :  O, friend as long asI study 
and practice humility, I know where I am: 
but, when I shall hunt after dignities and 
promotion, I am afraid I shall lose myself. 


Never forget the kindness which others 
do for you; nor ever upbraid others with 
the courtesies which you do for them, 


A man who puts aside his religion because 
he 18 going ito society, resembles a person 
taking off his shoes because he is about to 
walk upon thorns. 


Every young man should remember that 
the world will always honor industry. The 
vulgar and useless idler, whose energies of 
body and mind are rusting for want of oceu- 
pation, may look with scorn upon the laborer 
engaged at his toil; but his scorn is praise, 
his contempt honor. 


The nearer we approach the grave, the 
more frequently are we visited. by sickness. 
This may be unpleasant, still it is useful. 
The more-afflictions’ we have, the more wil- 
lingly we die. 


A man improves more by reading the 
story of a person eminent for prudence and 


virtue, than by the finest rules and precepts 
of morality. 


Dignity is often a veil between us and the Eanpanons 


real truth of things. Wit pierces this yell 
with its glittering shafts, and lets in the in- 


A wall of brass is a fop’s free, 


at Bridgetown on the Ist. inst. 


Muss Convention in London, 
Cannda West. 
The undersigned begs leave, most re- 
spectfully to advise the convening of the 


a 


colored people of Canada West, on Wed-. 


nesday the 6th day of April 1853, to con- 
sider among others the following proposi- 
tions: 

What is the actual condition of the colored 
people of this Province asto Property, Morals, 
and intellectual progress ? SE ee 

What is now being done for their Social, 
PON Moral, and Religious improve- 
ment} 


What means and measures are now need- 


ed for the accomplishment of the elevation. 


of this large and growing class of Her Ma- 


jesty’s subjects ? 


‘The several towns it is hoped will be duly. 
represented. 
Mass Conyention, admitting all who agree. 


The Convention will be a- 


with its objects, to membership, until other-, 
wise ordered. _ Parties attending will greatly 


facilitate the objects of the Convention by 


coming prepared to give statistics, of the. 


number of colored persons in their several 
er : 
localities, their callings, the amount of real 


and personal property owned by them; the 


number of children in schools; Temperance, 
and other reform Societies, &e. 

Something must be done for our elevation, 
and progress, and now is the time to begin. 


Our friends may do much for 4s, but the 
great work must be done by ourselves, Liv-_ 
ing under the most free government upon . 
the face of the earth, we must raise ourselves . 


up to the 


shore, and the mountain side; come full 
and flowing with the spirit of British free- 
dom, and let us commence a labor which 


must continue, and. with the blessing of 
God result in our most successful develop-. 


ment. 


Toroxto: |. 
J. B. Smith 
John J. Cary 
Tho. F, Cary 
J. O. Bonner — 
D. Hollins 
J. Lewis 


W. Burns 

C. W. Dorsey 
8. E) Edwards 
T.-C. Cooke 
C. E. Cooke 
W.-Gy Cropp - 
J. Brown 


J. M. Tinsly A. M. Sarsanet 
W.P. Newman lLLonpon: 

ei Baker A. B. Jones 

C. P. Lucas A. T. Jones 
N. Cary N.. Moss 

G..W.. Cary J. Reeves 


T. Smallwood 
N. Warren 
S. R. Ward 


St. Carnerines: 

~ J. W. Lindsay 
a. WW Taylor ; 

. E. Patterson _ 


R. Brown L. Peer . 

F. Henderson H.. Gray 
P. Price 3 W. Hutchinson 
C. Patterson SA Myosin 
J. HH. Bland Hiram. Wilson, 
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Come from the lake-. 
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Linger not long 1—How shall I watch thy 
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as From the National Era. 
Gentle Hiva. 
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Have you heard the touching story _ 
_ Told so sadly of that clime 
Where the rose, in crimson g! ory, 
Brightons all the summer timo ? 
It tells us of a maiden— 
Golden-haired and starry-cyed— 
Young in years, by thought o’erladen 
Who in angel beauty died. 
Gentle Eva, loving Eva, 
Sleeping by the ebbing wave ; 
Wail or voe shall never grieve her, 
Shrouded in her mossy grave. 


Once she wept o'er wrong and sorrow, 
Childish tears so wisely shed ; 
Birds of Eden on the morrow, 
Warbled dirges o’er her head. 
Velvet leaf and snowy blossom 
Crowned her. young and radiant brow ; 
O’er her white and heaving bosom, 
Little hands are folded now, 
Gentle Eva, loving Eva, 
Sleeping by the moaning tide, 
Never more shall sorrow grieve her, 
Who i in angel beauty died. 


Linger not Long. 


Linger not long !—home is not home with- 
out thee, 

Its dearest tokens only make mo mourn: 
Oh! let its memory like a chain about thee, 
Gently compel and hasten thy return.— 
Linger not long. 


2S en 


Ling ot ead’ '_Though clouds should 
woo thy staying, 
Bethink thee—can the mirth of friends, 
though dear, 
Compensate thee for tho grief thy long delay- 
in; 
Costs the poor heart eae sighs to have 
thee here ?— 


lees not long! 


coming, 
As evening’s clades stretch o’er moor 
and fell, 
When tho wild bee has ceased her weary 
humming, 


And silence hangs on all things like a 
spell.— 
Linger not long! 


How shali I watch for thee when fears grow 
stronger, 

As night draws dark and darker on the 
hill— 
How shall I weep, when I can watch no 
longer— ; 
Ob! art thou absent—art thou absent 
still — 
Linger not long! 


Yet I shall grieve not, though the eye that 

secth me , 

Gazeth through tears that makes its splen- 

dour dull; 

For oh! 1 sometimes fear when thou art 
with me, 

My oD of happiness i is all to full! 

Linger not long! 


Haste—haste thee home, unto thy woodland 
dwelling ! 
Haste as a bird unto its peaceful nest ! 
Haste as a skiff when tempests wild are 
swelling | 
“Plies: b> its haven of securest rest ! 
Linger not long! 


a es ee UP NCTE TIE SITET ne PT OY 
_ADDRESS . 
OF THE BELFAST ANTI-SLAVERY AS 
TO MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


It affords us much pleasure to give pub- 
licity to the following excellent address of 
the Belfast Anti-Slavery Association to Mrs. 


ee 
SOCIATION 


> TEARS pm a RESP AT SANNA SRALGI Sg RUTTEN LLL OL ALE GRAAL REESE 
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ee See a —————————————E——EE 


Stowe, the now celebrated authoress of 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin :’— 


TO MRS."HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


“Mapam:—We, the Committee of the 
Anti-Slay ery Society of Belfast, in the North 


of Ireland, desire to testify to you our high: 


appreciation of your labors in the | cause of 
utraged humanity. 
| “No words, however, at our command, 
ean adequately express our admiration w hich 
we share in common with all in these lands, 
without distinction of sect or party. Your 
“known and esteemed in the palace 
of our beloved Sovereign, who is not more 


illustrious by the throne which she occupies 


as the daughter of a race of kings, than by 
the virtues which adorn her eharacier: ; and 
‘it is also the companion of the peasant in his 
mud-walled cottage. Inheriting a name pe- 

culiarly honored, it is your distinguished hap- 
_ piness to hand it down to posterity More 
honored still. ae 


“We greatly rejoice that, in the good 


Providence of Him who has ‘made of one 
blood all the nations of the earth’ one so 
peculiarly qualified to plead for the slave has 
received strength and courage to come for- 
ward, and to pour into the ear of the civilized 


'f - world the groans of more than three millions 
~ of human beings denuded of their dearest 


a 


YS 


— mghts, and helplessly exposed to the worst 
- passions of men whom American law has 
invested with a power dangerous alike to 
themselves and to their victims. 

- “We understand, to some extent, the dis- 
couragement in your way, and_ therefore 


honor all the more the déep-toned piety and’ 


lofty principle which have enabled you to 
brave the hostility, not ouly of the ruthless 
slave owner, but of those ministers of religion 
who would force the word of God, which 
proclaims ‘liberty to the captives,’ +0 sane- 
tion a man’s holding his fellow-men in bond- 
age. Permit us, in the discharge of what 
we believe, asolenm duty, to declare, through 
you, the pain it gives to Christians on this 
side the Atlantic, to find, that men, distin- 


_ guished as scholars and by the place which 


f 


: 


they hold in the Church of God, who might 
have been supposed to have drunk deeply 
into the spirit of the Saviour’s ‘ loving kind- 
ness,” should jend their high influence to 
perpetuate and extend a system of such fla- 
grant injustice, one even rendering it penal 
for slaves to be taught to read the Word of 
God; thus, as far as in their power blight- 
ing their prospects for cternity. 

“And of those ecclesiastical bodies that 
recognise the manstealer and’ his coadjutors 
as brethren and Christians, we cannot but 
speak in terms of strong reprehension. We 
feel such conduct to be, on. their part, the 


) betrayal of a most important trust, a defil- 


ing of the ‘temple of God, which, if they 
repent not, must issue in an awful retribu- 
tion. 

“ Permit us, Kbewike: to express our cor- 
dial sympathy with those Churghes of Ame- 
rica that have protested a ainst slavery, and 
resolved to admit no slaveholders to their 
peas We have a pretty accurate 
knowledge of their real position and difficul- 
ties, and beg to tender them, through you, 


the assurance of our high esteem and warm 


apprebation, Thr testimony which they 


* 


ah needy pe 


thus left against surrounding iniquity we 
consider as honorable to them, in their cir- 
cumstances, as that which, at the Diet of 
Spires, immortalised so deservedly its pro- 
moters. They are ‘the blessing in the clus- 
ter, on account of which the Lord saith, 
‘Destroy it not” May they become the 
‘leaven’ which, though little, shall penetrate 
the entire mass, and bring back the profes- 
sors of the United States to a due sense of 
the “purity which becometh the house of 
God, and of the imperative obligation to 
‘do justly and to love mercy,’ in order to be 
approved as the followers of the Lamb. Nor 
ean we help avowing our deep conviction 
that, had the other transatlantic Churches 
followed the example thus nobly set them, 
slavery would long ere now have ceased to be 
the peculiar blot upon Christianity in Ame- 
rica. | 

“We cannot trust ourselves to dwell on 
that master piece of iniquity—the deservedly 
infamous ‘Fugitive Slave Law. But we do 
rejoice that there are individuals in the U.S. 
(in the front rank of whom stands your illus- 
trious brother, Henry Ward Beecher) who 
believe. that might 18 not necessarily right, 
and who, when the stranger, shivering with 
cold, and weak with want and _ toil, knocks 
at their door, will fearlessly ‘take him in,’ 
at the command of One to whom Congress 
and its servants must yet give account. 
Noble-minded men and women, of whatever 
class or name, accept our Christian saluta- 


tion—we love you ‘for the truth’s sake 


which dwelleth in you,” attests itself in cor- 
responding works. Your holy fortitude is 
in these lands, the theme of universal com- 
mendation. The peril in which you obey 
God rather than men we know to be great; 
nevertheless be of good comfort, ‘THE END 
DRAWETH Nien. ‘Though at the risk of re- 
putation, of property, of liberty and even 
of life itself, when you hear the bay of the 
bloodhound—so characteristic of slavery— 
and observe the approach of men equally 
bloody and brutal, remember what you owe 
to the God. of mercy, and shut not your 
heart against ‘the cry of the desolate.’ 

“ We would remark, in conlusion, that we 
rejoice in you as a fellow-laborer in the yin- 
dieation of human rights. We are thankful 
that the iniquity of a system the consumma- 
tion of Satan’s hatred‘of man, is at last urged 
home on the understanding and the consci- 
encé in a manner already so much acknow- 
ledged; and in consequence of which, we 
trust that, at no distant day, the oppressed 
in America will be permitted to go free. Be 
of good courage, then, in this work to which 
our Lord has so evidently ealled you. We 
hope that, from hencefor ‘th, you will regard 
it as specially your work. Those who sym 
pathise with you in this ‘labor of love’ feel 
themselves so distanced by the admirable 
performance which has obtained for you a 
world-wide celebrity, that, while they must 
still follow, though with unequal steps, cheer- 
ing and aiding you as they can, it is to you 
they look as, in Divine Providence, their 
leader in the agsault on this atrocious system. 
Oh! that the soul hartowing scenes, so true 
to life, which you have depicted, may soon 
effectuate the removal from your otherwise 
great and admirable country of a crime so 
deep- rooted and wide-spread—a crime so 
horrible, and on account of which alone the 
burning blush of shame beeomes so familiar 


ceocetnero ca 
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Sea “aes cxcriean when mi oter lands. 

“Of the final issue of the struggle in 
which you are eneaged, there cannot be a 
doubt.” He who liberated Israel from bond- 
age will yet liberate the African. May ‘the 
year of his redeemed, in this respect not be 
coupled with ‘a day of vengeance,’ such as 
the destruction of the Egyptians in the Red 
Sea. Before it be too late, may your warn- 
ing voice reach the consciences of those who 
by trampling on the golden rule in all its 
most important applications, are doing their 
utmost to bring down on their fine country 


the avenging arm of Him who ‘looks from 


the height of his sanctuary, to hear the groan- 
ing of the prisoner, and to loose those that 
are appointed unto death 
“In the advocacy of the great cause of 
human freedom, we are, Madam, yours, faith- 
fully, 
Roserr Workman, Chairman, 
Jas. STANDFIELD, 
F. A. Carper 
Wm. M. 0’ Hanoy, Congregational 
Minister. 
Wiii1am Eccuss, Baptist Minister. 
James M’T1Er. 
JAMES Ross. 


Honorary See’ys. 


American Slavery. 

The following address to the Women of | m 
the U. States has been prepared by the To- 
ronto Ladies Association for the relief of Des- 
titute Colored Fugitives. It is written in a 
good spirit, and contains suggestions which 
it is the legitimate province of women to car- 
ry out into practical action. Much may be 
effected by female influence, especially in 
family arrangements, and in the education 
of those who are to be the fature legislators 
and the wives of legislators. There is about 
this address also what will commend it the 
more to the people of the United States—a 
plainness of speech which they like. It ex- 
presses the truth in courteous terms, and 
seeks not to sweeten the unpalatable fact that 
slavery is a sin which ought to be abolished 
at once by every Christian nation :— Globe. 
The affectionate address of thousands of the 

women of Canada to their sisters, the wo- 

men of the United States of America. 

“While the women of England, with 
whom we in this Colony are indentified, pro- 
pose to address you on the subject of Negro 


Slavery, it may not seem an unfitting oc- 


casion for us to add, in the same Christian’ 


spirit, our suggestions and entreaties. Living 
so near to the scene of Slavery, and coming | s 
daily into contact with its bitter fruits, in 
the persons of those unhappy fugitives who 
have been compelled by law to seek an asylum 
in our country, we cannot but deeply deplore 
its continuance in the world, and especially 
in your mighty nation—a nation whose in- 
fluence for good might be co-extensive with 
the civilized world, were it not for this foul 
blot, which mars its glory and ‘paralizes its 
power. : 


Christian love, to use that influenee which, as 
sisters, as daughters, and as mothers, you 
possess, fur the abolition of a system Which 
deprives its victims of the fruits of their labor ; 

which substitutes concubinage for the saer ed 
institution of marriage ; which abrogates the 
relation of parent and child, tearing children 
from the arms of their parents, and parents 
from each other; which shrouds the intellect 
of yational beings in the dark gloom of ig- 


g communion with their 


beings from holdin 
Maker; amd which degrades man, created in 
the Divine image, to the level of a beast. 
We repeat not this dark catalogue of crimes, 

needlessly to wound your feelings, or in a 
spirit of self-complacency, as if we and our 
fathers were free from all guilt, but with the 
view of deepening your sympathies on be- 
half of the sufferers. We ask you to ponder 
seriously and dispassionately the fact that the 
system which generates such evils, 1 is becom- 


“We would then ask you, in the spirit of 


ing daily more deeply rooted in your soil, 
and hence more difficult to be cured or era- 
dicated. Wepresume. not to dictate to you 
the mode of action to which your sympathies 
should lead, but would affectionately suggest 
the following as peculiarly suited to your 
sex—to soften the harsh and cruel—to re- 
monstrate with the unfeeling and unjust—to 
confirm the wavering and to encourage the 
timid. We do not forget that there are 
many masters of slaves, who like Patrick 
Henry, confess their guilt, and so far pay 
“their devoirs to virtue as to own the ex- 
eellence and rectitude of her precepts, and 
lament their want of conformity to them.” 
In the case of such use your influence to 
win them into the path of “virtue.” We 
believe that there are many who, like your 
celebrated Pinckney, declare “that by the 
eternal principles of natural justice, no mas- 
ter in the State has a right to hold his slave 
in bondage a single hour” but who are yet 
timid in their action. Encourage and de- 
termine such by your counsel and approba- 
tion. In the quiet. seclusion of domestic 
privacy, warn those who desire to extend the 
varea of slavery, of the difficulties that sur- 
round its present limits, and beseech them 
to think of the final results. Above all, let 
mothers prayerfully imbue the youthful 
hearts of their children with those important 
scripture truths which declare “That God 
hath made out of one blood all nations of 
men to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 
“There is no respect of persons with God.” 
“Forbear threatening, for both your and their 
master is in heaven.” “Give unto your ser- 
vants (slaves) that which is just and equal.” 
“Do unto others as you would that they 
should do unto you;’ and we venture to 
predict that ere another generation pass away 
“every bond shall be broken, and the op- 
pressed will go free; and your great Repub- 
lic, free from its heavy ineubus, will then 
truly be a Jand in which “all men are equal, 
and have a right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.’ Women of America, 
your power for good is great, and great are 
your responsibilities. Many of you by your 
talents, your advocacy of the rights and lib- 
erties of mankind, and your “self denying 
labors on behalf of the injured African race, 
command the admiration of mankind. To 
encourage such in their works of love, and 
to arouse others to use more energetically 
the means with which Nature hath endow- 
ed them for similar purposes, we now venture 
to address you, and earnestly pray that to 
you, the women of the United States, may 
belong the i ai ible honour of removing 
from your soil the iniquitous system of Sla. 
very, which that noble spirit—the ornament 
of your country—Judge Jay, has deseribed 
as “asin of crimson dye,” andthe “ abolition 
of which in your land was amongst the fis 


wishes” of the immxeses SV chin gton. 


Letter from Sirs. Stowe. 


The following letter from Mrs. H. B. Stowe to 
Dr. Wardlaw, dated Dec. 4, 1852, was read 
at the Second Annual Mestiig of the Glas- 
gow Female New Association for the Aboli- 
tion of slaver y: 

Dzar Str:—I was most deeply and grate- 
fully touched by your kind letter, and by 
its certainly very unexpected contents. That 
Christian hearts in good old Scotland should 
turn so warmly towards me, seems to me 
like adream; yet it is no less a most pleasant 
one. For myself can claim no merit in 
that work which has been the cause of this. 
It was an instinctive, irresistable outburst, 
and had no more merit init than a mother’s 
wailing for her first born. The success of 
the work, so strange, so utterly unexpected, | ' 
only astonishes me. JI can only say that 
this bubble of my mind, has risen on the 
mighty stream of a divine purpose, and even 
a bubble can go far on such a tide. Iam 
much of my time pressed down with a heavy 
sadness, “for the hurt of the daughter of 
my people” is so horible, so sad—such a 
dishonor to Christ and his cause. 

But, again, when I see that a spirit above 
me is issuing ‘thig feeble work—-choosing the 
weak things of tthe world to confound the 

mighty: Why has He 
given it this ae unles. He means some 
mercy to the cause? Please to say to those 
Christain friends who have sent me the in- 
vitation in your letter, that I gladly accept 
it—though, when I get there, I fear that they 
may be Cisappointed. I never was much 
to see, and now I am in feeble health—worn 
and weary. J am now putting through the 
press another work, “ A Key to Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” containing all the facts and docu- 
ments which confirm the story; truth darker 
and sadder, and more painful to write 
than the fiction was. I shall call heaven 
and earth to witness to the deeds which have 
been done here! Alas! that I should do.it. 
Should God spare my life till Avril, I trust 
to’ mingle prayers and Christian affection 
with the Christains of Scotland. 

Yours in the gospel of Jesus, 
Hi. B. Stowe. 


Gerrit Smith’s Nurse. 


whom it is no flattery to speak well, there 
is one, named above, whose memory will 
be embalmed in the living hearts of thou- 
sands when he is dead. He i is distinguished 
as much by the attachment of those who 
have become acquainted with him, as he is 


character. An incident occurred durme 
the last canvass, that resulted in his election 


the man, and so touching, that it is deemed 
worthy of recor d. 


After an address at the town 
Mexico, N. Y., 


hall in 


the desk, 
numerous friends. 
came an aged woman, poorly cla 
tering step, bowed w ith infirmity, appareettly 
fatioued. 

She reashied out to him: bet trembling 
hand exclaiming, “ Mr. Smith, I come a 
good ways to hear you speak to-night. I 


norance, and forbids the souls of immortal 


Among the good men of our land, of 


by his personal dignity and simplicity of 


to Congress, which is so characteristic of 


while the audience. were 
slowly dispersing, Gerrit Smith might have 
been seen standing on the platform or in 
exchanging salutations with his 
Slowly pressing through 
the crowd, anxious to speak with him, there 
d, with tot. 


walked all the way from Pulaski, just to be 
at this meeting.” 

“ Indeed! mother,” said he, “ Why should 
you take so much pains to hear me? I 
don’t know that I ever had the pleasure of 

seeing you before.” 

“Oh, yes vou have,” she rejoined, “ my 
namé is Babeock. When you was a little 
infant, I was your nurse, and carried you in 
my arms many a time.” The tears stood in 
her eyes as she added, “I have kissed: you 
many and many a time, when you was a 
baby.” 

“ My dear old nurse!” 
ed man, “and you shall kiss me again,” 
stooping towards’ her low bending form, 
while the tears fell fast and free. And there 
they stood like little children, or rather mo- 
ther and child, her withered arms about his 
neck, and his manly form subdued and bent 
with tenderness. ‘The poor old nurse in her 
tattered garb—and the man of princely 
wealth and generous feelings equal thereun- 
to. 

The lecture had been mighty by its im- 
pressions. But the gushing tear that some- 
how burst from many an eye that night, 
wore a much deeper channel in the heart 
than all his eloquence. ‘To those who 
know him it is unnecessary to add the 
detail of his action on the following day, that 
placed within the reach of the long un- 
known nurse many comforts which she did 
lack.— Wesleyan. - 


said the great heart- 


Fatal Eifects of Snowballing. 


The Norfolk Messenger, of the 8rd inst., 
states that a boy named Ebenezer Graham, 
7x years old, residing with his parents on 
Hammerslay Street, died suddenly on Wed- 
nesday. It appeared that he had been play- | 4 
ing with the schoolboys in the playground 
on the Friday previous, and that some of 
the larger boys covered him with snow, and 
threw snow balls violently against his head. 
He asked liberty to go home, as he felt sick, 
but the teacher refiased, and the boy was 
obliged to sit in his wet eine until between 
three and four o elock, when he’went home. 
Strictness of discipline is essential in the 
school room; but it is possible that as in 
this instance, it may be overdone. The boy 
Legged leave to go home, as he was sick, 
but that mournful petition, never again to 
preferred, was rejected—and by a female 
teacher oe the little fellow died in 

consequence.—Vorth American. 


Br. 


Book Keeping nmongst Marmers 


It is said that no-class of men are more 
habitually necligent than farmers. Because 
they handle a comparatively small amount 
of money they consider accuracy in keep 
accounts unneccessary,—the door or window 
shutter being the day-book and ledger, and 
a bit of chalk their Writing tool. Woy should 
they not keep a well arranged Sook ac- 
count? Otherwise how can they tell whe- 
ther farming is profitable or is running them 
in debt? he farmer should charge him- 
self with the interest on the cost of his farm, 
with what he spends for stock, tools, seeds, 
labor, taxes, amusements, in short, with 
every outgo, and eredit his. farm with better- 
ments, in labor for others, produce sold, and 
every income. ‘Then, if at the end of the 
year, he falls short; TOA IIT ee ele the 
satisfaction of knowing where the mous ; 
has gone. Some undertake this and continue 
it-a while and-¢ raged with the 
pearance of the debtor side and give it up. 
Farmers, by not keeping exact accounts, un- 
derstand léss than others what it costs to 
live and maintain a family. A mechanic re- 


yINg 


oun 


got discou wa 


ceiving his pay in cash, knows, or may 
know, pretty nearly, how he stands, and 


how far he may spend. A man living on a 
fixed income, and knowing correct accounts 
knows precisely what he can afford to do. 
But a farmer raising a part of his support, 
buying a part, and barter ing with his neigh- 
bors for a part, has no means of knowing 
what it costs to live unless he keeps his 
books accurately. He is apt alway to: make 
invidious and unjustifiable comparisons be- 
tween himself and others. He wonders that 
his salaried neighbor with six or cight hun- 
dred dollars a ae ear does not become rich. 
If he had so much, he imagines that he should 
save one half ora third of it. But should 
he char ge himself with sont firewood, horse- 
hire. mil k, butter, chee ©, Cg8>: and every 
little item which his farm or garden produces 
and which the other purchases, he would see 
the matter in a just ‘light, and mi: ght per- 
haps find that he had done his neighbor in- 
justice. It is a good plan to have a proper 
memorandum book ada pted to every day in 
the year in which shinies might be made 
respecting the weather, the time of planting, 
journeys undertaken, domestic affairs, and re- 
markable occurrences. It is plea sant to 
look over such a book, and often profitable. 
It might be used as an important witness in 
pecuniary transactions, and 4 in various ways 
might be turned to useful ends.— Toronto 


Globe. 
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Cemperance. 


Will the Maine Liquor Law Ruin 
Business? 


One of the most urgent and oft-repeated 
objections to the Maine law is, that it will 
ruin business. Isitso? What business suf- 
fers by the suppression of the whiskey trade ? 
Some particular branches, we admit, will not 
flourish quite so much then as now. ‘There 
will be less disease and crime, and conse- 
quently less work for doctors, lawyers, jade 
and officers of justice. There ‘will be less 
poverty and pauperism, consequently less de- 
mand for charity or for the services of the 
fathers of the town. There will be less way- 
wardness and rowdyism among young men, 
consequently less time, trouble, and anxiety, 
on the part of their friends. ‘There will be 
less idleness and waste with drunken hus- 
bands and fathers, consequently less toil and 
eate and suffering on the part of poor wives, 
mothers, and ehildren. 

Thisis not what you mean? O, you mean 
that the pauper and criminal factories will 
suffer, and those whose capital is invested 
in the work of ruin and death 
able to carry on their cies Wetn- 
derstand you now, and we say af0nce, let 
them engage in some honest ap useful em - 
ploy ment—or let them suff We have no 
time to sympathise with wth men in this day 
of light when their fling and bleeding vie- 
tims are before-ds on every hand. , Every 
dollar that #ey have made intheir nehimons 
trade js-s0 much taken out of the real wealth 


pwhich is making war with every vital or 
cherished interest of society. 

Agriculture, mechanism, education, in a 
W cee every department of enterprise = be 
more thrifty. The sober man is w orth more 


‘and goatee. 


will nob het 


of ate community, and invested in a business | 


in a community than a drunkard, 


for the! 


one contributes something valuable to the 
general stoek, while the other is taking from 
society that which he actually owes it; the 
one patronises the various trades and es ests 
of the community, while the other taxes and 
| burdens society. 

The Maine law, then, it is a at war avith, 
business, butis actuall y sustaining | it and help- 
ing it in every way. ‘Those engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of rum must cease to 
increase the business of the country, as they 
do now, and turn their money and talents in 
soine useful channel. It is that trade, and 
not the Maine law, that is ruining business, 
and we must all unite to put it ont of the 
way for that reason.— Detroit Advocate. 

Hamitton Juventte Moratiry.—lIn the 
Jast nuinber of the Hamilton Canadian, it 
is stated that information was lodged at the 
Police Office against aman named James 

Caulfield, for selling spirits without license. 
The ee oe that Caulfield and his 
wife kept a house in Lower James Stréet, 
which was ee principally by children 
and mere @ youths, and that this Mrs. Caul- 
fie! was in the habit of supplying them 
with liquor; and that on the Sunday pre- 
HON inforinant’s own boy and two others 

ial been there, and one of the boys drank 

so much that he had to be carried to bed. 

This melancholy charge was clearly proven, 
and James Caulfield was fined in £5 and 
eosts. If such be the boys, what. will the 
men be? How absolutely necessary that every 
such loathsome place be purged from its im- 
North American. 


THe Reren or Turror.—The Western 
Planet, published in the town of Chatham, 
has a Caueae tle ea of certain melancholy his- 
torical facts. It scems that. there are forty- 
five houses for the sale of spirituous liquors 
in that town, containing a population SOmie- 
where abont 2,200 or a dram shop ‘o every 
48 ae eee oY women, and children— 
and that the demoralizing eflects of this sad 
state of shinee has roused the Council to the 
necessity of ne priving all these houses of the 
license to sell intoxicating drinks: This re- 
solve has been designate sd by. our contempo- 
rary as the opening of The Reign of Terror. 
We hope our Western friend wil not be so 
terror-stricken as not to discover he has made 
a mistake-—WVorth American. 
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Misceilany. 


Mrs. Srowr snp tHe Psopie or Cozor. 
—The Wesleyan, in its report of the Liberty 


Party Cony habe recently held in Syracuse | 


states that Frederick Dougl: iss detailed an 
interview with Mrs. Stowe, who is soon ex- 
pecting to reeeive from Europe a large sum, 
to be laid out in some way for the improve- 
ment of the colored people. Her purpose 
was to found an edueational institution. 
Bat he suggested that the way was open 
now in some of the best endowed of our 


jand, for the young men*and women of color. 
| Fle thought if Was most important to put 


the catered people in the way of getting the 
means to send their children to be educn ated. 
The remedy was an Industrial Institution, 
where the hands shall be edueated to me- 
elec pursuits.— Penn. Mreeman. 


Gorpon’s Htopmmmnt.—Some time 


ee Sone alae 
ado Dr. Corto ee_oceupied rooms in 
the Elgin Butl lings, Yonge Strettme sort 
of surgery, left for the town of — 


where he lias since been practising. It seems, 
however, that he has made another move 
and a very dishonorable one. He has elo- 
ped with Mrs. Hawke, one of the fashion- 
ables of Simeoe. The Zong Point Advo- 
cate says:—“ Mrs. Hawke was decidedly the 
prettiest woman in our town, with blue eyes, 
lioht hair, fine fieure, and aristocratic man- 
ners, gracing the circle in which she moved. 
Mr. Hawke has not only to. grieve the loss 
of his wife, but several hundred dollars in 
money, sania she took with her. The Doe- 
tor is a tall six footer, with a large projecting 
forehead, heavy eye Sisco awfal whiskers, 
‘He calls himself Dr. A. B. 
Gor don, Keleetic Physician and Cancer Sur- 
geon. He left without paying any of his 
bills—not even his printer got sight of his 
money.’—Worth American. 


A Creoie Cuarren,.—Under the above 
i caption Mrs. Swisshelm’s paper of the present 
week tells the following: els Among the 


freight which passed through this city last; 


week on the underground railroad, was a 
daughter of a tw ealthy and influential’ citi- 
zen of Louisiana, a young lady of remark- 
able . beauty and no mean supply of spirit 
and intellige suce. She had been well brought 
up and k indly ae for by her father; but 
a creditor levied on her for debt. She was 
placed in a calaboose at New Orleans for 
safe-keeping, and for the inspection of ‘pur- 
chasers. . Among those who thought of 
buying the article was one gentleman, who 
wished to learn if her bust was indebted to 
padding for its form; but the girl, resenting 
this pursuit after knowledge a as a personal in- 
sult, dashed itn from her; whereupon this 
representative of Southern ‘chivalry drew a 
heavy whip and dealt her a blow, which she 
caught upon her right arm and ehoalter and 
which rendered them quite powerless. That 
night—the night before the sale—some one 
came into her prison, gave her a suit of boy’s 
clothes, bade her dress quickly and follow. 
She did so, and was placed by the unknown 
friend on a steamboat bound for Pittsburgh, 
her passage paid, and here she arrived safely. 

Her arm and shoulder were still disabled 
from the effects of the blow by her chivalyie| 
would-be purchaser, but she was thet 
to have got off so wonderfully; wz nopeful 
for the future, and swith a constable com- 
pany of emigrants was pyc wiptly forwarded 
to the British dominiow* 


Eariy Ivee0ction.—When Mr. Kirby 
was a vey young child, his mother would 
bie atm shells from an old family cabinet 
weamuse him: the diversity of shape and 
variety of color which they presented, proved 
very er he was soon taught to 
ask for his playthings by their proper name, 
then ‘led on to describe with accuracy each 
shell which he wished for; next to mark 
their distinctive characters, and at last to 
know every shell in the collection, not merely 
from habitualsight, or from hearing the name 
repeated, but from intelligent observation.— 
Life of the Rev. We ‘liam Kirby Reetar of 


Barham. 


Never trust a man for the vehemenee of 
his asseverations, whose bare word you would 


| passion. 


easicloe at f. Ewan awe ts 
isiding at Maugherow, 


Ennis Greenrizip, the “ Black Swan,’ 
has had several offers to go to Europe. She 
is at present at Buffalo, and, it is said, 


has improved her style of singing very. 


much. 


Buack Tragepran.—We find the follow- 


}ing- among the foreign tems of Zhe Zri- 


bune: 

ra Aldridge, the negro tragedian from 
America, is now acting at Berlin. He is 
favorably criticised in the Augsburg Ad/ge- 
meine Zutung. His Othello is said to be as 
new to European play-goers as it is true to 
nature—that is to the nature of the negro, 
His acting is said to be remarkable. physi- 
eally and pscychologically. He is a real 
volcano, no player who merely rolls his eyes 
and deals in convulsive gestures, but who 
pours forth the dev astating abel of awfal 
But it has an element of the wild 
beast in it. It is the true Aftrican he de- 
picts, not mere imitation and clap-trap, but 
profound study of a nature which he by his 
birth can appreciate better than any white 
man. He is an artist whom no one should 
fuil to see, but nota tragedian of the high- 
est rank. He is not up to the calm, epical 
characters and situations, but in effective 
passages his performance is wonderful. 


Massacuvusnerrs.—A movement was made 
recently to procure from the Legislature of 
Massachusetts an. emphatic disapproval of 
the United States Senate, in aiactudling from 
all the committees of that body Hon. Charké 
Sumner, for the alleged reason that he is 
“not a member of a healthy political orga- 

ization.” Only 50 members voted in fave r 
of the motion, while 190 recorded their votes 
in favor of acquiescing in the insult offered 
to the whole State by the slave power ? 


Avnioa. —By the b: arque Corsair, at this 
port, from Mozambique, we have Cape 
Town papers to the 4th Jan. The Cape 
Town Mail to the 4th, contains accounts of 
a severe fight, in which 6000 Basutos, armed 
horsemen, were routed by about 1000 Bri- 
tish. The Chief “ Moresh ” had agreed to 
deliver 10,000 head of cattle and 1,000 
horses, as a fine for the depredation he had 
committed on the colonists. He failed to 
comply with his engagements, and the 
Governor advanced into his territory to seize 
the cattle. The Basutos defended their pro- 
perty, and although the British at one time 
captured 30,000 head, they were compelled 
to abandon all bub 6000 head. The Basutos, 
however, were overthrown, and the next day 
the Chief sued for peace. The conflict last- 
ed from morning till eight o’clock in the 
evening. The British loss was 38 killed and 
15 wounded. The loss on the other side 
was much greater—Providence Journal, 
March 8. 


Deatu or A Wiotr Fatty rrom Gray- 
pERS.—A. whole family, named Uncles, re- 
near Lisadell, have 
been swept away by glanders. The father 


| purchased a horse some time back at a fair 


in Mayo, infected with this distemper; he 
soon afterwards tooks the disease from the 
beast, then his wife and four children caught 
its mid they all died in great agony. We 
have heard that two cinls, living at a place 
called the Windy Gap, about two Smiles from 
this town, have also been lost by this dread- 
ful disorder, If the magistrates have the 
power, they ought to direct all horses having 
the glanders to be instantly shot.—Sligo 
Champion. 


ie 


“Rancip Burrer.~-A French scientific 


journal states that the bad smell and taste 


of butter may be entirely removed by work- 
ing 
lime. The discovery was made by a Brus- 
sels farmer, whose practice is to take a sufli- 
cient quantity of pure cold water to work it 
in, and put in it from 25 to 30 drops of 
chloride of lime for every ten pounds of but- 
ter. When it has been worked until the 
whole has been ‘brought into contaet with 
the water, it should be \ worked again in pure 
water, W hon it will be found to “be as siveet 
as W hen originally made. 


VinuGar From Benrs.—lIt. is said that 
good vinegar can be made from beets. The 
juice of one bushel of sugar beets, worth 
twenty-five cents, and which farmers ean 
raise without cost, will makethem five or six 
gallons ef vinegar equal to the best made of 
cider or wine. Grate the beets, having first 
washed them, and express the juice ina cheese- 
press, or in any way which a little ingenuity 
can suggest, and put the liquor into an empty 
barrel; cover the bung hole with gauze and 
set it in the sun, and in twelve or sixteen 
days it will be ready for use. 


Boston GineuRBreAD.—Three cups of 
flour, one cup of butter, one cup. of molasses, 
tivo ees, one spoonful of dissolved saleeratus, 
two larere t table spoonfuls of ginger, and one 
table spoonful of cinnamon, milk enough to 
form a dough. Rub the butter and flower 
together, and add the other ingredients. Roll 
it out in sheets, cut thin, butter your tins, 
place them, and wash the cakes over with mo- 
lasses and water before they are put in the 
oven. 
to bake them as they easily scorch. 


aft 1V1- 
Seir-Reviance—The success ge ‘| 
duals in life is greatly owing ta y 


os 
a2eir ear 
wn resources. 
learning to depend upon th 9 
M . «Of it by inheritance. 
Money, or the « Ap eae 


has ruined more inatttan the want of it ever 
did. Teach ving men to rely upon efforts, 
tebe tuiaeond industrious, and you have 
famed them with a productive capital 
yeh no man can ever wrest from them. 


Every Onn’s Busrxess put Your Own. 
—Aunt Biddy, I’ve run all the way here to 
beg you'll sew up these great holes in my 
trousers before I go to school. I was the 
Javehing stock of the boys both yesterday 
aa ibis morning.” “VI do it, child; but 
why take so fuck trouble ? why foe get 
your mother to do jt Charlie?” - “ Cause 
she hasn’t time. Yesterday she was at 
the ‘Doreas Sewing Society,” and this 
mor ning she went to fae Orphan Asylum. ie 


A man whom Dr. Johnson once reproved 
for folqwing a useless and demoralizing busi- 
ness, Sa... WW ExXCuse : 

‘You kywosdocter that I must lixe.’ 

The brave old hater of every thing mean 
and hateful, coolly saves that “he did not 
sce the least necessity for that.’ 


A young lady, returning late from a eon- 
cert, as if was raining, ordered the eabman 
to drive close to the s side-walk, but was still 
unable to step across the gutter, ‘I ean lift 


not trust; a knave will make no more of 
swearing to a falsehood, than of affirming 
it. 


ene dow unie | Yacter Or CONGsewe ~- 


you over, said Cabby. ‘Oh, no, said she 
‘Ty am cs heayy.’ 
'* J am used to. lifting backs of sugar. 


pan, 48 Beekman St. New York, 


ast 


it over in water mixed with chloride of | 


They require a very moderate nee i. The relation hereditary eG perpe: 


Parr Il. Relation of the slave to society 


Cuapr. I. Of the ground and nature. of tha - 


Chap. 4. Liberties. of the free people obs 


‘Oh, marm,’ replied he, 


or tan Propie.—¥: ieee 
nder the sanction and approval of His 
Highness Prince Albert, it has beer - 

roposed to establish a lending library. ee : 
reading-room in Windsor Great- -park fo 
which His Royal Highness is the ra nger ) 
for the use of i{s inhabitants, and othe: in 
the employ of the Crown, who live-in ihe 
neighborhood. His Royil Highness hiss 
most kindly permitted the appropriation of 
two of the lower rooms at Cumberland-lodge 
for this purpose, and has ordered that they 
should be suitably furnished. The subserip- 
tion has been fixed at 6d. per quarter — 
Shipping Gazetle. 


Supposep Origin oF “Wuwar ——Some — 
14 or 15 years ago, Monsieur Esprit Fabre, 
a continental botanist of great eminence, met. 
with a plant of the 4ailops ovata. or com- 
mon Sicilian grass, presenting features of — 
difference to him, sufficiently. marked to lead 
him to conclude that it was an accidental 
variety. He took the seeds of this plant and 
sowed them. The produce of this seed of — 
the original plant exhibited still greater de- 
parture from that original than the prognee = 
of the first year. He dealt with the seed of 
ik second year as he had done with that of 
the first; and so on from year to year, from — 
1839 to 1851; and the result of this experi- 
ment was that the @gilops ovata was turn- 
ed into beautiful wheat. The plant had lost 
affinity with the character of the plant from 
which it sprung, and had assumed a new type 
and form: thus demonstrating that the most — 
useful and valuable of cereal products is in 
fact nothing more or less than a sport: 
Arygilops ovata. : 


A small piece of paper or linen, moisten- = 
ed with turpentine, and put into the W ardrob3” 
or drawers for a single day, two or three times — 
a year, is said to be a suflicient preservative 
against moths, 


Tt is said that a homie has innate a 
substitute for tobacco. — It is made of guano, — 
and will doubtless soon supersede the weed, 
as it 1s just as nasty, and a great deal cheaper. 


NOTICE. ee 
To the Members of the Canada tana 
Conference of the A. M. BE. Church. 


Dear Brethren: Your Annual Conference 
will sit at Queenbush, Canada West, oo oie 
13th, 1853. 

Yours affectionately, 
Wm. P. QUINN, 
Bishop &e. 


IN THE PRESS, AND WILL SHORTLY. BE Pub 
LISHED. 


«THE AMERICAN SLAVE CODE. ” 


IN THEORY AND PRACTICE: 


distinctive featurcs shown by its “ Sta- 
tutes, Judicial Decisions, and Illustrative 
Facts.” By Witttam Goopett., author of 
the ‘Democracy of Christianity,” “ Slavery 
and Anti-Slavery,” &e. New York: Aane- 
rican and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 4% 
Beekman St, The work will contain abens 
400 pages 12mo, neatly bound in cloth, and 
will be sold for cash at:75 cents single copy 
$6 per dozen, and $45 per hundred.—Also — 
in paper covers, at a deduction of 10 cents 
per copy from the above prices. — 
Orders may be forwarded to Lewis Tap- 


New Ve ork, Feb. 1853. 


So ee aerecee ne oe CP censor 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM ZION, We. 
Jay To vm avrHoR.— Your analysis of 
the slave laws is very able, and your exhibi-- 
tion of their practical application by the 
Southern Courts, evinces great and careful 
research.” “ Your book is as impregnable 
against the charge of exaggeration as Eu- 
clid’s Geometry, since, like that, it consists 
of propositions and demonstrations, The 
book is not only true, but it is UNQUESTION- 


ABLY true.” 
CONTENTS. 


‘Preliminary chapter, 

Parr I. The relation of master and slave, 
Cnap. 1. Slave ae 
2. Slave traffic. 

. Seizure of slave property for debt, 

Inheritance of slave property. 

5. Use of slave property. 

Slaves can possess nothing. 

Slaves cannot marry. ) 

. Slaves cannot constitute families. - 

. Unhmited power of slave eholders, 

. Labor of slaves. : 

. Food, clothing, and dwellings of slaves ce 

- Coereed labor without 1 waves, a 

- Punishment of slaves by the owner and 
hirer. *; 

Of laws concerning the murder and 
killing of slaves. 


Of the protection of slice 
from damage by assault oy 
person: than their 9» 


eo deere 
Facts Ulustrating g tly “A i slaves es. ie 
of protectign: : 


Fugitives i Pslaverys ae ae 
The « “,e@ cannot sue ‘his master. 

heow er of self Kec or cent 
“ot masters. 


19; 
20. 


petual. 
22. Rights to edueation—teligious Tiberty 
—rights of conscience, *<<- 
23. Origin of the relation and its subs 
jects, 


Sn ES a 


and to civil government. 


slaves civ ne condition. : 

No access to the judiciary, a no 
honest provision for testing the claims 
of the enslaved to freedom, ae 

Rejection of testimony of slaves ane 
free colored person, 

Subjection to all white persons. 

Penal laws against slaves, 

. Ednueation prohibited, 

. Free social worship and. religious. 

_ struction, prohibited, me 

Legislative, judicial, anal constitutional 
obstr uelion to emancipation, — : 

Part Ti. Relation of slave code to 

liberties of the free. 


8. 


ge 
ot. 


eolor. 
%, Liberties of the white people of. the 
slaveholding states. ae 
3. Liberties of the white people of ‘the 
non-slaveholding: states, 
Coneluding chapter. - 
ke x copy of the works will be oes 
post paid to every Editor who inserts the 
above in his paper, and sends a copy of it 
to Laws Parpan, 48 Boekman St. New 
York. Also, an additional copy of the 
book will be delivered to order, for every a 
| additional eats months’ insertion, - a 


# 


aa as 


Fe 2 MS AON Nn SOLIS LS eT EES 


IO ES PURER ED ERD LORE ESRD NOE eR MLS EES BETS PORN a A TY BE MES 


"From the 

ay ae eee 

‘Slavery. se 

Why come those sounds of mourning 
‘Far o’erthe distant soas ? 

Those piercing notes of anguish 
Borne wildly on the breeze ? 

Why are those groans ascending 
From many a southern clime, 

The God of love besecching, 

- To avenge their wrong and crime ? 


Ohio Colun 


2 


a 


Ab! "tis the wretched Slave, that ‘neath, 
The tyrants galling yoke, 
Upon the heads of brutal men, 
_ Such cursvs doth inyoke. 
But men alone in outward form, 
_ __ Souls blackened, died in sin, 
- With demon passion seeking 
The blood of fellow-men. 
_ With fiend-like fury binding, 
__’Round frail and suffering ones, 
Their hellish chains of torture, 


Then smiling at their moans. 


x 


And in those sun regions reign 
God’s universal peace ? 


—— i ss THO SOng Of the Telegraph. | 

z I have heard men say that when winds were 
Sehai hy : roa iy os 

kad sons were tossing about the sky, 

_Journeying over some lone morass, 

Where the endless wires of the Telegraph 
They have stood, and listened and trembled 
ey Wi Lean, pee 
The song of the Telegraph to hear ;— 

A sad and most unearthly strain, 

A sharp, low moan, like a soul in pain, 
Rising and falling fitfully, 

- Like the long wave after a storm at sea. 

I have thought and wondered many a time, 
What the wire would say could it speak in 
And thinking much and wondering long, 
At length have found the Telegraph’s song : 


Lo, the golden age is come! — 
_ Light bas broken o’er the world ! 
' Let the cannon mouth be dumb, 
. . Let the battle-flag be furled ! 
- God has sent me to the nations, 
To unite them, that cach man 
Of all future generations — 
May be cosmopolitan. 


~ I, the lightning—the destroyer— 
I, the untameable, the proud— 
To be harnessed to the wire, 
| have left my thunder-cloud. 
Harbinger of peace and union, 
_ Messenger no more of wrath, 
- To establish sweet communion 
- Down to earth I take my path. 


_With the olive branch extended, 

— . Swift I go to every shore ; 

_ Soon all nations shall be blended 
‘They shall learn of war no more. 
- Peace and progress be forever 
Printed on the hearts of mon, 

- So that future time may never 

See the battle-field again. 


Soon beneath the deep Atlantic, 
Far below the swelling wave, 
Will my still small yoice be passing 
To the land that owns a slave. 
_ Shame, oh shame, that starrv banner 
GUTTIOt yet the stripe disown ; 
Shame, that great name be degraded 
With the lash, the chain, the groan ! 


Now the world is growing better, 
Now that Progress leads the van, 
Is it not a strange injustice, 
To enslave a fellow man ? 
_ Are ye not the world’s free traders, 
_ Ye yourselves the brave, the free ? 
_Rise—annihilate this horror, 

‘This foul stain of slavery ! 


The Assyrian is forgotten, 
And the old race of the Nile, 
And we stand amid their ruins, 
Gazing on each wondrous pile ; 
And the glory is departed 
ss From the bright Hellenian shore, 
And though Rome is still in being. 
eee Yet the Roman is no more. 


But Britannia stands forever, 
Throned upon the eternal seas, 
Nailed to every mast her banner 
Floats forever on the breeze ; 
And we laugh at our old quarrels, 
All our foolish deeds of yore ; 
We are older grown and wiser, 
We are children now no more. 


~ Let America with England 
~ Hand in hand uphold the “ right,” 
e their path the path of progress 
SS ad their fame shall know no blight 
__-FHesv are the noblest nations 
Brave Ove S20 hath ever blest, 
Zee byeegland and her children, 
ee. -oNands of the weat ! 
“English Paper. 


PI 
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- ; “A Recent "E'OUEY. 


On the 1ith of January last we star 


upon a tour of: some six weeks time, and 


—— g progress, 
under the charge of Hawkins and 
_ Brown, aided by Elder Garrett. This was 
in the colored Baptist Church. Atriving at 
St. Catherines on the 12th, we were a little 
- eurious, not to say anxious, to see for ourself 
~ what is the state of negro hate in that town. 
“We stopped at the St- Catherines House, 
__ and found that the servants, landlord, and all 
others, were both poli te and kind, 
At the invitation of the Rev. Hiram Wil: 


5 Bella 


very able discourse, we were invited to say a 
few words, which we consented to do, though 
= OUT; 
_ decessor, must have been apparent to all. 
On the 13th, Brother Wilson introduced 
i us to Elon. Mr. H. Meritt, His Worship the 
~ Mayor, Mr. Adams, of the Custom FLouse, 
an several other gentlemen of prominence, 
We lectured, that evening, in the Town Hall, 
tora large audience, who seemed to evince a 
goo degree of interest. in our cause, enough, 
at-aviy rate, fo tequest'us, by a unanimous! 


Pus 


awkwardness, in contrast with our pre- | 


vote, to speak again the next evening. The 
meeting of the 14th was also a large one, 
and, at the close, a vote of thanks was offered 


us by Rey. Mr. Ryerson, and carried unani- 


mously. In company with our excellent 
friend, Wilson, we went, to Niagara on the 


15th, where, through the activity of William | 


Barr, Sen., Esq. a large assemblage was 
ready to hear us at the appointed hour. Mr. 
Barr oceupied the chair with great ability. A 
most encouraging meeting was that at Nia- 
‘gara. Returning the same night to St. Ca- 
therines, we accepted the invitation of Rev. 
Mr. Cooke, of the American Presbyterian 
Church, to preach for him. We spoke, the 
same day, in the two colored churches, Rey. 
Mr. Helmseley’s and the Baptist. 
We must confess that we found things 
better in St. Catherines than we had feared. 
| The prejudice against our people, was not 


so strong, so prevalent nor so unprovoked as 


we had thought, from what we had heard. 
Personally, we were treated by persons of all 
classes as well as we ever were, anywhere. 
Our people in St. Catherine’s are not the 
poorest in the town, by a good deal. Many 
of them own little houses and lots, and enjoy 
a comfortable maintenance. Mr. J. W. Lind- 
sey and Mr. James Harris live as comfort- 
ably as any one needs to live. Each of them 
has a good team, and they are making as 
rapid progress, in worldly weal, as the ma- 
jority of their white fellow-subjects. As 
much may be said of Mr. J. W. Taylor and 
others, on whom we did not have time to 
call. The “Negro Village,” of which so 
much has been said, we expected to find in 
aswamp or amud-hole. But the settlement, 
if such it may be called, is on a street run- 
ning parallel with the main strect, and within 
one hundred rods of it. The site is good, 
the property valuable, the part of the town 
respectable, and whites live in the most im- 
mediate vicinity of it. Some foolish actions 
of our people have given occasion for some 
prejudice, and there aretoo many who would 
rather cringe than contend for what law and 
right entitle them to. Itis true too, that 
there are some natives of the U. S. there, 
who act the part of fools and knaves towards 
our people, Having aided in trampling 
negroes under foot at home, they seek to 
engraft their pro-slavery negro: hate upon 
British stock. It is also true, that they now 
and then find a Canadian soft sapling that 
will bear inoculation; but we are quite con- 
vinced that when our people shall have done 
all they ought to do, in St. Catherines, to- 
wards their own elevation, the whites will 
be right enough. 


| 


We had a most tedious, comfortless jour- 
ney from St. Catherines to London. Our 
business at the latter place was, to attend 
the anniversary of the London Anti-Slavery 
Society. But all the anniversaries had been 
postponed a week later than we had sup- 
posed, and that week we must wait. In the 
meantine we held meetings in the vicinity. 
Bible, Tract, Sabbath Schools, Temperance, 
and Anti-Slavery Societies. How unlike 
Yankeedom! Besides, the same gentlemen 
who are officers of the other benevolent so- 
cieties, are officers of this. Again, how un- 
ike Yankeedom. Then again, the Anti- 
Slavery Anniversary was the most nu- 
merously attended, and the best patronized 
of all the anniversaries. Captain Gardner, 
of the Royal Artillery was on the platform, 
and he seconded one of the resolutions. The 
Captain sat side by side with A. B. Jones, 
Esq., a gentleman as black as ourself. It 
did look like an European meeting, that 
anniversary. 

At the same meeting it was announced, 
that William Horton, Esq., would address a 
meeting the following Monday evening, and 
that, in the afternoon of that day, the agent 
of the Canadian Anti-Slavery Society would 
address a meeting of ladies, preparatory to 
the formation of a Female Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. Both meetings were largely attended, 
and Mr. Horton’s debut was most triumphant. 
A most valuable accession to our cause is 


Mr. H. 


On the evening of Feb. Ist, we went to 
Soho, in company with my excellent host 
and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Jones and 
a few other friends. The mecting was one 
of the best country meetings we ever attend- 
ed. Rey. Mr. Turner was in the chair. The 
people in Soho are doing as well as 

aus of Middlesex generally. — 

In Londo 
their neighbors. 


e blacks are as well off as 


et og SONOS could, at any 
time, retire from busines ive in the style 


of an amateur farmer, and ts sroperty in 
in town would yield an income would 
support his family. A. 'T. Jones is prog 

ing as fast as any other young druggist in 
that town. Nelson Moss is doing as good a 
business, as a cordwainer, as any man need 
do. Moses B. Smith and Henry Garratt, 
get on, as bakers, equally as well as others 
| who follow the same business. Energy and 
enterprize are all that our people need jn 
| London to enrich themselves. Those now 
doing well are the artificers of their own for- 
tunes, so might others be if they choose. 
We know of no town where a black mechanic 
or artizan could do better than in London. 
He would find some of the meaner sort of 
whites there, but they are as near akin to 
“nobody as you can imagine. Folks who are 
folks, in London, areas free from negro hate 
as any people we eyer saw. 


We went from London, at the invitation 
of the Rev. Mr. Dawson, to Chatham, thence 
to Buxton. In these two places our peop’e 


are making rapid progress. In Chatham 


there is a constant increase of the numbers 


the best mechanics and artizans in the county 
of Kent. J. M. Jones stands head and 
shoulders above any gun-smith west of Lon- 
don. Thomas Bell, as a builder; J. L. Brown, 
asa mason; R. Charrily, as a cordwainer; 
W. Moore, as a chandler; Mr. Smith, as a 
blacksmith, need fear comparison nor com- 
petition with any of the same crafts in that 
part of the Province. Then we sce more 
buildings, new ones, too, than we saw last 
September, owned by black men. We asked 
one old man, who ran away from slavery a 
few years since, what he could get for his 
property? He said he had been offered 
£300; he confessed that it cost him but 
£830. ‘The advance in the price of property 
was no greater in that, than in several other 
instances, in the same town. We spoke 
twice in Chatham, and most nobly did the 
brave blacks of Chatham stand by the 
cause. 


Buxton, in more points than one, is the 
model settlement, not only of the colored 
people, but of Canada. There are 120 
families there, and almost every. family is 
settled on land in their own possession. In 
clearing, building and improving, most com- 
mendable progress is being made by them. 
Generally they came in- poor,—they are 
making their way to independence with zeal 
and perseverence. They beg no old clothes 
from the States, they receive none begged 
by others professedly for Canadians. They 
lately held a bazaar to raise money to aid 
They have been there but ; 
three years, and they are doing all that any 
people could do, in the same time. But the 
efforts of those settlers to educate them- 
selves and their children are most praise- 
worthy. In the day-school .you find hoth 
children and adults, in some instances, pa- 
rents and children, earnestly intent upon 
the acquisition of knowledge. The evening 


their own poor. 
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time fully exposed those disgraceful proceed- 


ings here for the information of our Anti- 
slavery friends abroad, and there is no ex- 
cuse for a plea of having been deceived, to 
be hereafter put in by any one, and we shall 
hold to a strict account, at the bar of huma- 
nity, those who oppose one of the greatest 
benevolent movements of the age, for every 
thought, word and deed, they have given 
publicity to against it. S. R. Ward unfor- 
tunately wandered from his orbit when he 
raised his yoice against that Sogiety, like the 
nyghty Webster did when he declaimed 
against the higher law. We do not believe 
this fall would have happened to him how- 
ever, if he had not been prevailed upon by 
evil counsel, spoken by a syren voice, like 
father Adam was by a similar influence when 
he fell. Ah yes! it was a fatal stroke to his 
judgment, the three weeks preceeding the 
Annual Meeting of tho Refugees’ Home So- 
ciety, that he was in this vicinity enjoying 
the company of one whose whole conversa- 
tion then was opposition to the Refugees’ 
Home Society {(” Because ram socmtTy 
WOULD NOT GIVE LAND To FREE BORN 
COLORED PEOPLE, and because one af 
the editors of this paper against whom she 
has a personal pique, is an officer in said 
society. By raising a prejudiced party 
against that society, and exciting a prejudice 
against the “Voice,” it is hoped by those 
interested, that sufficient interest will be 
created, to establish a rival paper, of which 
we have understood Mr. Ward has already 
signified his willingness to act as editor, 
and for which efforts are making to call on 
the friends ofthe slave in the States for sup- 
port. We do not object to the establish- 
ment of @ rival paper, by citing these facts 
we are only trotting out to the light of day 
the underhanded measures by which it is 
sought to be effected. And we are really 
surprised that the #reeman—a paper col- 
leagued with the inpartial Garrison, is found 
hand in glove with such mean company after 
being thoroughly advised of the game. 

We are compelléd to think that an un- 
worthy motive—has prompted it thus to set- 
tle on opposition to the Refugees’ Home So- 
ciety and thereby endeavor to impede bro- 
ther Foote’s progress in its vicinity. We 
now conclude this delicate subject fecling 
that we have done a just though mournful 
duty, in recalling those- unpleasant recollec- 
tions, 


school is attended by parties who walk miles 
through the forest by torch-light,—but they 
are determined; they have counted the cost, 
and they will rest nothing. short of what 
they desire. In morals the settlement has 
no superior. There is not a drunkard in 
the settlement,—and, if any habitual drink- 
ing, they keep it to themselves. No person 
sells—no person is allowed to sell—the ac- 
cursed stuff. The Maine Law is in full 
force in Buxton. We spoke. twice in Bux- 
ton, preaching, on Sunday, for Rev. Mr. 
King, and speaking in a public meeting, Mr. 
West in the chair. The day is not far dis- 
tant when that settlement will contain 1000 
inhabitants, and when the land for which 
they pay 12s. 6d. per acre, will be worth £6 
per acre. 


But for our illness we should have gone 
to Dresden, but must defer our visit thither 
till some future day. Our tour satisfied us 
abundantly that the colored people of Ca- 
nada are progressing more rapidly than_oug 
people in the States, athe heherty” a 
joyed bers~makes different men of those 
once crushed and dispirited in the land of 
chains,—that along with the other poor 
classes who come here, and improve them- 
selves in wealth and status, the black people 
will also arise, in some cases, very rapidly, 
but generally slowly, though surely,—that 
the day is not far distant when we shall put 
toshame the selfish, systematic charity seekers 
who go to the States, and some of them to 
the. South, to beg, partly for fugitives, but 
chiefly for their own pockets,—that. more 
money has been begged, professedly in be- 
half of Canadian Blacks, than said blacks 
ever did, or ever will receive, by a thousand 
fold,—that unless persons going to the 
States, begging for us, are the accredited 


agents of some duly organized society, with 
honest, unselfish men at its head, our friends 
should hold them at arm’s length,—that 
what the recently arrived refugee most needs, 
is not land-buying  societics, not old clothes, 
not any substitute for labor, but stimulation 


to self-development. 


From the Voice of the Fugitive. 


PrENNSYLVANIA I'REEMAN.—We take great 
delight in all our anti-slavery exchanges. 
From the noble cause they labor in, their high 
moral tone, and the general impartiality, with 
which all questions are treated and discussed 
in their columns, they are the beacon lights 
of the American press. 


From them we receive what little light we 
possess to guide us on our way. But we 
are now compelied to notice an exception 
to this general rule, by the conduct of the 
Pa. Freeman in relation to the Refugees’ 
Home Society.: It has been warped on the 
side of a mischevious set of factionists, and 
calumniators, to retail in its columns, their | 
disgraceful slang; and then it has sprung 
the hammer, (if we may use this expression) 
in excluding the defence of those who have 
been vilely assailed. The Freeman com- 
menced by publishing some resolutions of a 
turbulent caucus of ignorant men, led on by 
designing individual whose duplicity is suf- 
UEmat to prove a genealogical descent from 
the s@ment that beguiled mother Eve, in the 
garden 0 “den, and after publishing them 
indulged in e rather non-committal re- 
marks, It then Tskod up a letter addressed 
by S. R. Ward tos private individual in 
Philadelphia—a letter cB taining mis-state- 
ments about the Governmé@s ands in this 
township—and published that 
world at the same time taking its 
the side of the letter. The Rev. ©. C. For 
wrote a reply to the letter of S. R. Ward, 
which the Freeman published, but it wag so 
determined to throw its weight against the 
impartial consideration that its readers might 
bestow on the merits of the question between 
Ward and Foote, that it arranged numercial 
annotations on Foote’s letter commenting 
against it the whole way, and to cap the 
climax introduced a dirty extract, from the 
letter of an unprincipled calumniator, as a 
“trustworthy” setiler of the question. But 
worse than all it has suppressed a letter from 
the Rev. C. C. Foote in reply to its unwor- 
thy strictures, whilst it gives place to the 
proceedings of a trifling meeting held by the 
satellites of this prime mischief maker, in 
Westchester Pa. where the same sentiments 
were re-echoed, that were uttered by their 
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of our people, and among them are some of | 


prototype here. But we hare from time to 


Mrs. America answers Murs. Bugs 
land. 


The Duchess of Sutherland, it is known, 
with a potent wave of her hand, gathered 
together, in Stafford House, ladies of birth 
and gentlemen of station; and, there assem- 
bled, the Ladies discussed and agreed upon 
an “affectionate and Christian address to. 
theirsisters of the United States of America,” 
a persuasive appeal to their sympathies and 
atiections to vindicate the domestic power of 
women, and so to break the chains of the 
American slave. American sisters were 
conjured by English sisters assembled in 
loving sisterhood in Stafford Palace, to 
gently wipe out the accursed and cursing 
blot of slavery defiling their homes, and to 
charm away the ulcer eating into their social 
state. Well, sisters of America have an- 
swered sisters of Stafford House, and how ? 
Why, as might have been expected: with a 
“marry come up,” and “it’s like your impu- 
dence,” style and air. The document how: 
ever, is not wholly feminine: half-scolding, 
half-satirical, it wants the true shrillness of 
the female organ. It would be 9 velit 
ae 


Ment to the sex to believe the answer 
the pure response of woman. ‘To be sure, 
it smacks somewhat of Lucy Loekit, pro- 
voked by the self-asserting virtue and con- 
jugal truth of Polly Peachum. 
Why, how now, Madame Flirt! 
If you thus must chatter, 
And are for flinging dirt, 
Let’s try who best can spatter ;. 
Madam Flirt ! 

Now as Lucey Locket—on special occa- 
sions, has been played by a man; so, assum- 
ing the feminine guise, Jonathan answers 
for his sisters. The Lucy may wear the mob 
eap, tucked up gown, and black mittens; 
but we see the broad bold face of Paul Bed- 
ford staring from the muslin; and cannot 
mistake the masculine stride that distends 
the petticoats. 

No matter. Let us assume that they are 
our sisters of the United States who make 
answer to Christian sisters of England. They 
reply by satire. Puckering their mouths, 
and with a prolonged, laborious, courtsey, 
they begin by politely begging their Eng- 
lish sisters to reform their husbands and 
brothers; wild, reckless unscrupulous dogs, 
who carry fire and murder into Southern 
Africa, to Southern Asia, and the Southern 
Seas. Yes: English sisters- ought to wind 
their arms about the creatures’ neeks--—detain 
them from war—snatch their muskets from 
their grasp, and, with the teapot or anything 
at hand, deluge their ball-cartridges! 

Sisters in America will not speak to  sis- 
ters in England of the opium war in China; 
or of the horrors of Ireland. No: with a 
truly feminine self-denial they swallow their 
indignation; put down the nsing heart with 
a strong hand, and proceed with the cata- 
logue. Sisters in America are so sisterly 
towards sisters of Stafford House! 

American sisters next assured their Eng- 
lish kindred that their land is “filled with 
Slaves—slaves to ignorance, slaves to penury, 
and slaves to vice.” Mrs. America plunges 
boldly up a London alley, and drags to the 
light a wretched tatterdemalion child. “Look 
at it!” she crics to Mrs. England. “ Can it 
read? Can it write? How does it live? 
Why, like a wild beast in a hole—though not 
half so sweet. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself to own sucha child! Pah! Look 
at is rags—look at its head—look at its 
feet-—look at its hideous little face, with 
want, and cunning, and ignorance, all staring 
from its eyes—its young wolf’s eyes! And 
you, Mr. England, with thousands of such 
children, you—but I wen’t be in a passion, 
certainly not—you to talk of my black slaves 
—property as carefully looked after and 
as cleanly kept as your mahogany tables— 
every bit! Ill keep my temper, but its tav- 


nation like your impudenee to compare your 


white yermin of children—your Jack Shep- 
ngrds of six, eight, ten years old, to my fat, 
glossy. comfortable little Sambos, black as 
mai ble ‘md every bit as polished.” 


A oo : s 
And the? Mys, America—wiping her fin- 


gers from the™s nsequence of late contact, 


and, with a shiveNof disgust, giving her 
petticoats a shake—th®aghe looks abroad in 
the streets, and Sees, On “the authority of 
Henry Mayhew, whom Mrs. ENeland “ wil] 


not venture to question,” no less thalmag 000 


is something still left—some drop of com- 
ttt ce 
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them. Well, V 
your costermongers to church, and, perhaps, in 
your brimming benevolence, have added to 
every couple a leg of mutton wedding-din- 
ner,—then tell me to make flesh of one flesh, 


jand bone of one bone, of my black Topsy 


and Turvy.” ; 

Taking breath, Mrs. America next. rolls 
her eyes towards Glasgow. “ Look at your 
poor Scotch sisters: there are 60,000 of 
them, worn and starved in factories, and at 
needle-work, on seven or éight shillings a 
week. Perhaps, Madam, you never heard 
of eur Lowell factory girls: although they 
wrote a book that has circulated by thousands 
in your own country, Madam? To the new 
Crystal Palace, if you will send a Glasgow 
factory gitl, in all her gaunt, grim penury, 
we shall be happy to send a Lowell factory 
girl, in her silk gown, with her parasol and 
all, 

“And, now, Mrs. England, I shall say 
no more—not another word. But thes I 
must say. I do ask you, asa woman and a 
sister, a wife and a mother, to bestir yourself 
in your own land. You are surrounded by 
miscrable wretches, And though you may 
fling money into the chureh-plate, especially 
when a bishop, a ten thousand pounder in 
the House of Lords, and a peer to boot in 
House of Lords, holds forth—although you 
may subscribe to the ‘Ark of Flags’ lying- 
in-hospital, and twenty other charitable in- 
stitutions, where is your charity of daily life? 
Do you not pass among your tower classes, 
your veriest poor and wretched, as though 
they were leprous—blotched with disease ? 
Things of a lower kind; animals made. to 
drudge, even as oxen were worked to tread 
out the corn? Look at home, Mrs. Eng- 
land. Go down upon you knees; pray God 
to make a kind, gentle, loving, Christian 
woman of you—TI don’t mean the Christi- 
anity that goes regularly to Church, with a 
footman of six fect two in his silk stockings, 
carrying the gold-clasped ‘ Service,’ but an 
active, vital, household Christianity. Nota 
seventh-day Christianity, buta seven days 
Christianity. Do all this, Mrs. England, 
and then pay me a visit. Yes, come, and 
bring your cretchet with you; and I shall 
be very happy to take you over my plan- 
tations, my farm, my house,—and more than 
that, to take your sisterly advice in the dis- 
posal of my niggers. Good morning.”— 
And with a short curtsey, and an icy smile, 
that would blight a bed of snowdrops, Mrs. 
America takes leave of Mrs. England. 

There can be no doubt that there is much 
truth in what Mrs. America is made to speak. 
But the moral destitution, the moral black- 
ness of a thousand English outcasts, do not 
make five hundred free negroes of so many 
slaves. Very true is it that we have wretched, 
wo-begone children in alleys; that we have 
“illicit” costermongers; that our needle- 
women have starved, or, at times, anticipated 
death by a plunge from Waterloo-bridge; 
that there has been grinding misery in fac- 
tories: misery unceasing, remorseless as the 
machinery once set at work. But. all this 
evil—ail this degrading, crushing woe,— 
mocking, as with the mockery ofa devil, our 
professions as a Chiistian people—all this 
is as nothing to the all-blighting curse and 
all-encompassing horror of slavery! There 
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fort, some ray OF Tenth this ™miserv—this 
bitterness—this darkness where slavery is 
not. We may not snatch one of these alley 


children from the dirt, and sell it like a young 


hog; we may not separate frail costermonger 
Joe from his frail companion Sal. Poor 
Sal may have a child at her breast, and one 
or two at what they call a home: yet Joe 
and Sal are safe from the slave-buyer, and 
may love on, and quarrel on, and _ their 
‘young barbarians ” may still dispute with 
the pigs on the dust-heap—no human flesh- 
dealer daring to east his blood-bargaining 
eyes upon them. Zhisissomething. And 
this something—no small thing, surely, in 
this hurhan life of ours, whether passed on 
Stafford velvet pile, or stiflingly breathed in 
Slush Lane; this something is still the ray 
of God’s own light and justice, however 
dark, and foul, and wo-begone the place it 


oS 


yenetrates.— _Lloyd’s Newspaper. 
I k 


Trials at Albany. 


Enoch Reed, (colored) tried for resistance 
of process, under an act of 1790. Convict- 
ed, not sentenced. 

Wilhain H. Salmon, tried for resistance 
of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. Ac- 
quitted. 

Tra A. Cobb. Ditto. Jury disagreed. 

John B. Bringham. Ditto. Ditto. 

‘Such is a brief simmary of the action ta- 
ken by the United States Court, during the 
last three weeks, at the City Hall. Some 
dozen or so persons stood accused at the 
beginning of the term. Three white mén have 
been acquitted or left unpunished for the 
rescue of Jerry, and one black man convict- 
ed of something else. And the Court stands 
adjourned; 

It must have been sad employment for 
those who honestly believe that the har- 
mony of our states depends upon the strin- 
gent application of this Law, to stand up in 
the Court-Room and watch the proceedings 
there, and it must be a still sadder employ- 
ment to count up their results. 

Look at the Counsel for the Government, 
wearied out, beaten in every case, dispirited, 
and going home—knowing that they have 
spent their best energies and their most: as- 
tute technicalities all to no puirpose—going 
home without even the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they have added a straw’s weight to 
their legal reputation—and knowing that 
their welcome there will be the rejoicing of 
their neighbors over their defeat, 

Look at the Defence, ill concealing, or not 
caring to conceal, their belief that they have 
triumphed over Court and Counsel, Judge 
and jurisprudence. Look at the -prisoners, 
glorying in their misdeeds, anxious not so 
much for their acquittal as for trial, striving 
for the notoriety of an indictment, as if it 
were an honor to have broken the Laws of 
the United States and a civie reward to be 
sentenced by one of the Courts. Look at 
the audience, crowding into the confined 
Court Room, involuntarily exulting over 
weak points found in the supposed impree- 
nable Enactment, and every one carrying 
home with him a lesson in Federal Law. 

_Look at. these things and calculate the 
amount of “indemnity for the past and se 


tar vant ‘a © and ™ . a a . 
oe ee men and women; and sot| curity for the future” gained by the “ pecu 
one-tenth of those who are coupled, married: 


“No. says Mrs. America, “the lawful wed- 
cing ring, that bit of magic, holy gold, which 


/gives, as you say, ‘the sanctity of marriage 
with ali its joys, rig] 
that bit-of gold is unknowm-to nine-tenths of | 


its and obligations ’— 


‘Kar institution” during its three weeks cam- 
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We Treution them neither to deplore nor 
to commendhem, but to state them as they 
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are. ‘lhe accustd. knew before, and. nowy 
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even the Goyernmen? as began to discover, 
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Madam, when you have taker: th 


at its trials of the “Rescuers lave done 
more to impair the efficiency of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, than would have been done, if 
a gang of fifty “Jerries’ had marched up 
State street, in broad daylight, on their un- 
molested road to Canada. 
There are enactments that defeat their 
own ends. Outraging men’s natural sense of 
justice so grossly that every attempt to exe- 
cute them only inflames popular passion, 
and raises up enemies against them; they 


sooner or later make themselves dead letters — 


in the law. They may be put upon the 


— 


broadside on the walls of Gibraltar. Even 
the labersd reniias-of sundry ayitads of Amo. 


statute book by force, and kept there by 
force, but the disgrace to its pages becomes 
the only one they are capable of inflicting. 
Such bids fair to be the fate of the Act, of 
Congress of Sept. 12th, 1850.—Albany 
Hvening Journal. 


The Kidnappers Indicted. 


We find the following paragraph in the 
Delaware County Republican, of Saturday 
last, and hope it is true, though we have not 
seen thenews in any other paper. Perhaps, 
however it was contained in the West Ches- 
ter papers of the previous week, which, ow- 
ing to our recent illness, did not come under 
our eye. The hit at the Governor will be 
understood by those who have heard the 
private history of his agency in the attempt- 
ed abduction of Richard Neal. 


week, returned a bill against M’Crery and 
Meritt, of Elkton, Maryland, for kidnapping 
Rachel Parker. If Governor Bigler should 
refuse to require them to be given up for 


trial, we hope some one will make the ap- | 


plication when he is at a social party—as 
was the case when he granted the requsition 
for Richard Neal—and that he will so far for- 
get himself, as to order his Deputy Secretary 
to issue the writ. 

We shall now see whether Governor Big- 
ler will dare to perform the duty proscribed 
for him by the laws of the State, or whether 
he will disregard the action of the grand 
jury and the kidnappers to repeat the crime 
with impunity whenever it may suit their 
convenience or inclination so to do.—Penn- 
sylvania Freeman. 


Uncle Tom on his Travels 
(From the New York Tribune.) 


Europe has achieved the luxury of anew 
sensation in the reception and digestion of 
Mrs. Stowe’s great work. Our militia gene- 
rals on professional tours of observation 
among the fortresses of Flanders and on the 
lines of the Adige and Mincio are as much 
perplexed and annoyed by the Uncle Tom 
Jurore as they would go if required to draw 
lines of circumvallation or distinguish a lu- 
nette from an escarpment. Even our Di- 
plomacy, aghast at the rushing, swelling flood 
of Uncle Tomism which is now sweeping over 
the Continent, writes home indignant. re- 
monstrances against Americans, disg'racing 
their country by telling any but the other 
sort of truth about it, and sorrowfully admits 
that the counterblasts to Uncle Tom, so ela- 
borately puffed in our Cotton journals, make 
no more impression on the Christian senti- 
ment of the Old World than would a popgun 


rican ladies to the Stafford House Appeal | 
are notoriously felt not to have touched the 
right spot, whence the necessity realized for 
perpetually renewing and multiplying them. 
Unless Mrs. Julia Gardiner Tyler, or some 
equally ambitious imitator, shall hereafter 
contrive to outdo all that has yet been done, 
the verdict of Europe will be all but unani- 
mous that silence would haye served the cause 
of American Slavery better than any speech 
elicted by the Duchess’s memorial: 
Meantime, Uncle Tom shines in every 
Jeuilleton, rests on every center-table, and 
faces the foot-lights of every stage: The des- 
pots and feudal robbers are soothed and grati- 
fied by the contemplation of a form of injus- 
tice and oppression more flagrant and shame- 
less than theirown. The owvriers and gam- 
zns of Paris, chafing under the sense of their 
own enslavement and degradation, crowd the 
theatres to a marvel at the spectacle of a man 
bidding at a slave auction for his own wife 
or daughter against the coarge and tipsy ruf- 
fian who has fixed lecherous eyes upon her, 
aud to whose unbridled will the law of the 
land inéxorably consigns her in case he bids 
a dollar more for her than will (or ean). be 
given by the competitor who has been movy- 
ed by the husband’s woe to bid in his behalf, 
“Tf this is Democracy,” says gamins du- 
biously, “the despotism of our head burglar 


The Grand Jury _of Chester County, last | 


}tween the Royal Duke and himself, conse- — 


is not so bad after all; if this is Republican 
purity, our Emperor’s lewd and shameless 
Court is relatively decent. Foul as it is, it 
has uever yet resorted to legal constraint or 
oughiright violence in pursuit of licentious 
gratification.” 
There can be no doubt that merely the 
American ame but the cause of Human 
Freedom has temporarily suffered in Europe 
by the exposures of Mrs. Stowe’s book. If 
it were understood there that our most fana- 
tically slave-holding State (South Carolina) 
was likewise the most unanimously and jn- 
tensely, “ Democratic,” according to our 
blinding party designations, the marvel and- 
the revulsion might. be still greater. But 
this “sickness is not unto death.” The freo- 
dom of investigation and discussion which 
true Democracy affirms but whicli Slavery 
systematically subverts, will yet dissolve the 
monstrous fabric of injustice and inevitable 
vice wheretipon ‘our Southern brethren’ jn- 
sist on reposing. In spite of Gag-laws and 
Cotton prescription, in spite of our drugged 
Pulpit, fettered Press and debauched Politics, 
Slavery shall yet silently melt away in the 
sunshine of Christian truth and Republican 
principle, and ours become in reality, what it 
now isin name, a Nation of Freemen. 
Meantime, the devices for counteracting 


the untoward effect of Uncle Tom in Euro. 
pean conceptions of Americans are alike nu- 
nerous and futile. The latest that has at- 
tracted our notice orginates with with a. Vir- 
ginian, “ardent [for office] asa Southern 
sun can make him,” who particularly suo- 
gests that President Pierce should fill all the 
Foreign Embassies of any consequence with 
Southerners, to enable them to counteract 
officially and efficiently, the baleful inflaence 
of Mrs. Stowe’s work, 


Wedo not feel sure that this prescription, 
if administered, would prove efficacious, 
Punch, we remember, in the time of the PGs 
tato rot, when Prince Albert distributed ora- 


tuitously among the poor, a pamphlet show-: 


ing how the disease might be resisted, if not 
wholly counteracted, suggested that, in view 
of the actual needs of the pesantry, it w 


seem advisable to distribute potatoes. ys 
than pamphiets. In the same spirit, we eo) 
suggest that sending over slave holders 
though they were once French Jacobing 
Ambassadors to convinee Europe that slay : 
is an eminently humane, beneficent anq joy. 
diffusing institution, will not be exaetly 4 
thing. ‘There is a sound principle of 
which says ‘ Secondary evidence is not Bre 
missible where the primary is within yeagh » 
and though Blacks are not permitted to tog 
tify at the South in any ease where Whit 
are interested, there is no such rule know 
in Europe. We would urge, then, that if i 
be desirable to adduce before Europe, South. 
ern testimony versus Uncle Tom, the proper 
witness to send there would be the slaves. 
themselves, That Mr.. Soule, Mr. Venable. 
Governor Cobb, Mr. Guthrie, and such other 
slave-holders as General Pierce may sen 
out as Ambassadors, will assure Europe that” 
Slavery isa mild, benignant, mo man. 
izing institution, is a matter of eo; Se ag 


also that Europe will be too polite to contra. _ 
dict them; but if an impression on the pub. - 


lic sentiment of the Old World is aimed at 
let Cuftee and Dinah, Sambo and Philips, 

Pompey and Dandy Jim, be sent out as wit. - 
nesses. IPfthey, being released from 


they like to be fed, lodged, worked, 

hunted and sold, according to the law 4 
rolina and: Mississippi, Europe will be very 
likely to believe them; but so long as the 
Sonth shall” keep them gageed at hor id 
send Soule & Co., to testify in their stead, 
we suspect that the evidence will not goq | | 
great way towards removing the impression 


ra 


produced by Mr. Stowe’s book. 


Tine late Colonel Talbot. . 
(From the Woodstock C. W. American) 


Colonel, the Hon. Thomas Talbot was the — 
fourth son of Lord Talbot de Malahide, and 4 
was born at Malahide Castle on the 19th — 
July, 1770, and consequently died in his 
83rd year. In very early life he entered 
the army, and served for a short tine under _ 
the Duke of York in Holland. He soon 
however, returned to England :—the result, 
it is said of a coolness which occurred be- 


quent upon some observations made by the | 
latter on certain amusements of the former, | 
which he thought unbecoming a General 
Officer in face of an enemy, T his is report- 
ed to have been followed by another disap- 
pointment of a private and delicate nature 
which induced Col. Talbot to leave Eng- 
land, and proceeding to Canada in 1791, to 
accept the post of private secretary to Gene- _ 
ral Simeoe, Governor of the Colony. He — 
afterwards received a grant of 5000 acres of _ 
Jand as a Lt. Colonel in the army ; and sub-: e 
sequently a further extensive tract, princi- — 
pally in the Townships of Dunwich and 
Aldboro’, was given him on conditions of 
settlement; under which Col. Talbot be- 
came possessed of 150 acres for every fifty 
acres taken up by a bona Jide settler. He, 
moreover had obtained from Government — 
compensation for war losses and a pension. 
So that although he encountered great hard- 
ships, and had done the Province good ser- _ 
vice by carrying civilization “and improve- 
ment into the wilderness; and had also ool. 
aattly-wided iu_dviuee of the coiony during 
the last. American war, it must be admitted 
that rewards were bestowed with a lavish 
hand. Col. Talbot was for many years a 
Member of the Legislative Council of the 4 
Province, where his opinions were looked 
up to by all parties; in polities he was an _ 
unbending Tory, and in 1837-38 strenuously — 
supported the Queen’s authority against all 
attacks from within and without. In his 
dealings with the settlers, and others in his 
own tract, he was universally popular,— 
always kind and considerate, he frequently 
contributed to their comforts and their wants, 
at personal inconvenience, with his own hand, 
His eccentricities are sufficiently well known 
in the Province to require no lengthened no- 
tice—for many years he remained. a. perfect 
woman-hater, and would admit no females 
within the precincts of his retirement—he 
was impatient of intrusion (particularly by 
Americans, for whom he seemed to en= 
tertain an innate antipathy) though gene- 
rous in his hospitality, and exhibiting the 
manners and deportment of a highly finished. 
ed gentleman, to those whom he thought 
proper to entertain. He possessed a highly 
cultivated mind, stored with information and. 
endued with a retentive memory that. fre- 
quently created surprise and which he re- 
tamed to the last. Colonel Talbot was fre- 
quently visited in his retreat by travellers of 
distinction, amongst whom may be named 
the present Duke of Northumberland, Lords 
Althorp, Stanley and Wharneliffe; but to 
the talented and great alone. was not his 
hospitality confined, and many of his fellow 
colonists, more particularly of later years, can. 
testify to the bearty weleome that awaited 
them, when they passed the confines of his’ 
seclusion. _ Three years. before his death 
Colonel Talbot deeded to. his nephew Colo- 
nel Airy, now secretary at the Horse Guards, 
all the lands he owned in Aldboro’, between. 
25,000 and 30,000 and also the estate on 
which he resided at Port Talhot: the residtia. 
‘Of his property, valued at £70,000 pounds; 
he left to George Macbeth, Esq., who lately 
joined him in this country from England, 
and whom he had adopted as his heir. He 
made also.a charge of £20 a year as an an 
nuity to the wife of his old servant Geoffrey 
Hunter, for whose children he had previous~ 
ly made provision. . Colonel Talbot's death, 
which oceurred on the morning of the 5th 
instant, at London, where he had shortly be- 
fore taken up his abode, was the result of a 
paralysis; and- his remains. were consigned: 
to the grave. at Tyreonnel, in accordance: 
with his own wish aud. near his own resi- 
dence, on the 9th inst. “His funeral.was at- 
tended bya large coneourse-of sorrowing” 
friends. Of all his family only two sisters 
survive him—Mrs.. Cunliffe Lister Kaye | 
and Mrs. Fitzgerald. nut. oft eer 
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Repuration arran Dearw—It is very 
Singular how the fact of a man’s death seems 
to give people a truer idea of his character) 
whether for good or evil, than they ever: 
possessed while he was living and acting — 
among them. Death isso genuine'a fact, 
that it excludes falschoods,-or betrays their — 
| eiaptiness;. it Isa touchstone that proves the’ 
gold and dishonors the baser metal. Could > 
| the departed, whoever he may be, ima week 

after his decease return, he would almost 
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